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Canada, France, Italy, Are Largest Coal-Importing Countries 


World Production and Trade in Coal: 
Solid Fuels Exports Rose in 1948 


Sara R. LEVINE 


FUELS BRANCH, 
COMMODITY DIVISION, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Wean PRODUCTION of coal and 
lignite amounted to almost 1,500,000,000 
metric tons coal equivalent in 1948—3 
percent above the 1947 output. The 
United States was the world’s greatest 
coal-producing country, accounting for 
43 percent of the world output in 1947 
and 39 percent in 1948. Production in the 
United States declined 5 percent; so that, 
for the rest of the world, production in- 
creased 9 percent. Greatest increases 
occurred in Japan (23 percent), the Bi- 
zone of Germany (20 percent), the Saar 
(20 percent), Poland (19 percent), and 
Canada (17 percent). 

Production during 1948 was hampered 
by strikes in some countries, notably 
France, Australia, and the United States; 
by political unrest and civil war in other 
countries, particularly China, where pro- 
duction is estimated to have declined 42 
percent from the 1947 level; and by 
transportation bottlenecks which re- 
stricted the movement of coal from the 
mines, primarily in India and South 
Africa. 


Exports and Imports of Solid 
Fuels 


ALMOST 10 PERCENT of the world’s 
coal moved in export trade. The volume 
of solid fuels exported during 1948, in- 
cluding coal, coke, and briquets on a ton- 
for-ton basis and the coal equivalent of 
lignite, increased in the same proportion 
as coal production—3 percent, from 128,- 
482,000 tons in 1947 to 132,246,000 tons 
in 1948. However, the tonnage crossing 
continental borders fell from 34 percent 
of total exports in 1947 to 18 percent of 
the total in 1948. This was due largely 
to the fact that exports from the United 
States in 1948 to countries other than 


Canada were less than one-half those of 
1947, 
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Total exports from the United States 
declined almost one-third, so that ex- 
ports from the remaining coal-produc- 
ing countries in the world increased 46 
percent. Exports from the United King- 
dom in 1948 were more than 10 times the 
1947 volume, while exports from Bizone 
Germany, Poland, and the Saar in- 
creased 40 percent, 35 percent, and 27 
percent, respectively. These four coun- 
tries together accounted for 34 percent 
of world exports in 1947 and 52 percent 
of the total in 1948. Relatively small 
exporting countries which increased ex- 
ports 50 percent or more over 1947 were 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Canada. 

Table 1, on page 4, shows world data on 
production of coal and lignite and world 
trade in solid fuels for 1947 and 1948, and 
tables 2 and 3 show the distribution of 
world exports in 1947 and 1948. Data 
for individual countries are shown in 
cases where the figures are actually re- 
ported or can be estimated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Estimates for other 
countries are largely the author’s guesses 
and are subject to considerable error; 
however, it was deemed worth while to 
include these estimates, in order to be 
able to present a world picture of coal 
production and trade. About 15 percent 
of the world coal production and the 
geographic distribution of approximately 
5 percent of world exports of solid fuels 
were necessarily based on estimates and 
the judgment of the present writer. 

The total exports and imports shown 
exclude intra-continental trade between 
countries, included in “Other countries”, 
for which no data were available and no 
reasonable estimates could be made; 
however, the total volume of such trade 
is very small and would probably amount 
to less than 1 percent of the world total. 

Theoretically, the total of world ex- 
ports and world imports should balance; 
however, several factors contribute to the 
differences which exist between these 
totals. Of prime significance is the dif- 
ference between the timing of an export 
and the timing of an import, espe- 
cially when large tonnages are in transit 
in transoceanic trade. Other discrep- 
ancies arise mainly from losses en route 


and from 
reports. 

It is significant that the total imports 
and exports for 1948 are in closer agree- 
ment than those for 1947. This is due 
largely to two factors—more complete 
and accurate statistical reporting in 1948 
and the reduced volume of exports from 
the United States, resulting in consid- 
erably less coal in transit over relatively 
long periods. 

Canada is by far the largest coal-im- 
porting country in the world, depending 
almost entirely on the United States for 
its import supplies. France is second, 
and Italy is third. These three countries 
together were the recipients of 43 percent 
of world solid-fuels exports in 1947 and 
in 1948. 


inaccuracies in statistical 


Supplies of Solid Fuels 
SUPPLIES of solid fuels, by countries, 
were computed by adding imports to pro- 
duction and subtracting exports. No ad- 
justments were made for changes in 
stock-piles, because adequate and com- 
parable data for all areas were not avail- 
eble. Over-all world supplies increased 
3 percent in 1948, the same as the in- 
crease in production; however, there 
were marked regional differences. New 
supplies in Europe, Latin America, Africa, 
and Oceania increased 7 percent, 6 per- 
cent, 4 percent, and 1 percent, respec- 
tively, while supplies in Asia remained 
unchanged, and those in North America 
Ceclined slightly. 


OEEC Countries 

Year 1948 and First Half of 1949 

In Europe, the increase in new sup- 
plies of solid fuels for member countries 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation was only 4 percent, 
while new supplies of other European 
countries increased 13 percent. From 
scattered information on consumers’ 
stocks available in some of the OEEC 
countries, it is apparent that stocks had 
increased substantially during the last 
half of 1947, when solid fuels imports 
were at a postwar peak, and that con- 
sumers drew from stock-piles during the 


(Text continued on p. 38) 





World Production and Trade in Coal: Solid Fuels Exports Rose in 1948 


Pas.te 1.—World Production of Coal and Lignite, and Imports, Exports, and Supplies of Solid Fuels, 1947 and 1948 


‘ountry —_— 


Coal 
Europe 
OEEC countries: 

Austria ------ 178 
Belgium 24, 390 
Denmark 
France 45, 235 
Saar ___- 10, 485 
Greece ‘ 
Iceland___- =i — 
Ireland 240 
Italy and Trieste : 1, 358 
Luxembourg. --- 
Netherlands 7 ss 10, 104 
Norway and Spitzbergen 7345 
Portugal 371 
Sweden — 250 
Switzerland ay 20 
United Kingdom 200, 616 
Germany: 

Bizone 72, 534 


French Zone, excluding Saar 
Western Berlin 


Subtotal, OEEC 


Other countries: 
Germany: 
Soviet Zone 
Eastern Berlin - 


Bulgaria 200 
Czechoslovakia 16, 305 
Finland 
Hungary 1, 060 
Poland_. 59, 130 
Rumania 163 
Spain 10, 456 
U.8.8.R 155, 000 
Yugoslavia $ 675 
Other 8. 5 200) 
Subtotal 245, 942 


Total Europe 


612, 068 


Africa: 
French North Africa : 477 
Union of South Africa 23, 496 
Other § 2, 224 
Total Africa 26, 197 
Asia: 
China, including Formosa 19. 487 
India , anew 
Pakistan 5 { i 
Japan 97, 240 
Turkey » 23 
Other & » HIS 
Total Asia ; 82. 588 
Oceania: 
Australia 15. 069 
New Zealand 948 
Other &_- 
Total Oceania 16.017 
North America: 
Canada___-. 12, 971 
United States cs 623. O81 
Other °___- . 1, 062 


Total, North America 


638,014 


South and Central America, including Caribbean 
Islands: 

Argentina. 14 

Brazil___ 1 USO 

Chile__- 2.079 

Colombia RO) 

Peru__-- 215 

Uruguay i 

Other *&_ 15 
Total_. 5 5, 153 


Grand total 1, 380, 037 


Production 


Brown 


coal and 
lignite 


to 


S39 


800 
, 092 


140 


69, 044 


, 702 


4,011 
2, 384 
4, 809 
2,105 
1, 240 
, 000 
s, 600 
5 4, 000 


76, 603 


™) 


260, 337 |1, 


1 The factors used to convert lignite to coal equivalents are as follows 


France, 8/5; Greece and Spain, 2/1; Italy, 4/1; Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, 17/10; all other countries 3/1 


Germany, 


and 


2 Solid fuels imports include coal, coke, and briquets on a ton-for-ton basis 


equivalent of brown coal. 


’ Coal production plus solid fuels imports minus solid fuels ¢ xports 


4 Determined from reported imports. 


{Thousands of metric tons 


1947 





1048 
Production 
Solid Solid Indicated Solid 
Total, fuels fuels new Tot s 
es" 73 ‘ ( : n Brown Total, fuel 
coa imports exports ? | supplies Coal onl i coal import 
equiva- _ lie ane) equiva 
lent AED lent 
1, 881 3, 566 420 178 5, dS 2, 181 7 
24, 390 5, 545 2, 066 26, 691 26, 691 2 687 
933 4,355 2, 200 733 5, 6S4 
4), 543 16, 480 448 43, 291 1, 835 44, 440 9, 461 
10, 485 300 », 722 12, 067 12, 567 Ho! 
70 275 12. 62 BZ 
YO 128 
240 1, 509 1s] 18] 1,752 
1, 821 4. OSY a74 Ow? 1, 200 7, SOY 
2, 239 3, O44 
10, 209 3, 961 573 11, 032 279 11,004 3, 944 
345 2, 166 l 7431 431 1,604 
107 914 1, 321 IST 103 2 S42 
25) », 947 6, 197 247 247 7, 034 
25 488 9 513 637 
200, 616 715 1, 147 200, 184 212, 756 12, 7H SS 
85, 584 777 16, 742 72, 619 SS. 414 64,85 102, S2t 2, 789 
4,355 4,355 ‘ 4 
2, 022 2, 022 422 
383, 799 69, 799 2, 718 426, SSO 807, 149 73, 641 $ SOO 72, 097 
25, 353 28 ‘ 15S 4, H23 2, 840 111, 000 27, 4,151 
1, 337 1, 337 1. 200 
1, 537 4] 1, 536 2) 4, 100 1, 567 
29, 472 1,015 1,174 29, 313 17, 746 23, 590 1, 622 2, 122 
1, 582 1, 582 2, 24 
», O44 iY 436 4,177 1, 238 4, St) i s ; 
60, 199 10, 766 1). 433 70, 262 OWT 71. 388 li 
ROS } GOS 170 2 461 we) 4 
11.076 A) Jt} 0,870 10, 277 1.342 10. O48 722 
161, 667 OR AM 4418 169, 749 178. 000 7 OW) 185. 7 7. 7K 
5, 542 72 442 822 SOO) 1 100 $ OM) vt 
1, 533 19 2 052 a) 1 OK) 1 § 2 
208, SAS 17, 185 25, 671 XH), 402 281.7 14 yt) 1 Sst 1s 2 
682, 687 RH, OR4 2 389 717, 22 OH78, S82 “iT. 161 7 { 1). S60 
M4 937 st 1 14 Ce) ; 
23, 496 2, 505 21, 191 24, 02 24, 02 
2, 224 2, 356 1, SSO 2, 421 2, 421 GOO 
26, 224 5 293 -. 4] 27, 12t ”, ONT “9 4), US 2 639 
19, 487 ) , 46 11. 22 1} ) 
0, 620 i OG S) . AA AA 
240 24 "0 
28 180) ‘ S1f 27, 4 %) » 5M 4. 572 1. 189 
2 832 " 9 742 > HIS S20 2 804 
15S 9 39% 439 157 180) 1. ON 1 (4 “18 
84. IST 9 42 74 4. m (" Ro. VE 6s 
17. 149 2 17.09 6. 792 17 ay 
“O4 s HH2 158 ti) 14S ‘ 
ee ] x Is. 16.011 &. fi & SON O44 
13, 44 26, Fe 745 59, 27 15, 2S 142 i 28, 41 
623. OS] (7 71. 090 O58 500, 71 x 112 
1, 062 629 1, 691 1,07 
Hs. 489 27, 562 71,8 4, 211 OO "> 1, 442 OOF 14 2, 4 
14 1.309 ] 23 A) nH 2.119 
1. 9&0) 1 11 2,015 2, 01 1, 062 
2, O79 4 15 2,110 2, 239 2, 239 102 
a) w) wy) a 
215 19 166 1S7 1s7 l 
112 ll 120) 
15 457 472 21 2 6 2st 
5, 153 3, 455 64 s 14 sO) sO) >, 690 
455, 553 125, 872 128,482 1,450,943 1, 415, S71 282, SUS 107, 475 132, 51 
Austria 5/3 5 Estimated 
Poland, 9/2; Determined from reported export 
Production of Norwegian mines in Spitzbergen 
ind the coal * Includes only imports from and exports to countries other tt 
pecified. It issumed that the net trade among the countrit 


* Includes 


lignite production 


(Continued on p. 38) 





Solid Indicated 
fuels new 
exports 2 | supplies s 
$ 20 7, 536 
1, 539 27, 839 
: 4,417 
i) 63, 34] 
7, 29) 937 
$44 
1 
1, 933 
434 Y O35 
, O44 
QS7 08) 
035 
23 
2 
2, 637 
11. 748 201, 006 
23, 461 82, 154 
5, 504 
1,422 
15.640 $42, 267 
4 ] {U7 sh) 16] 
1, 30 
4) 1, M7 
2 4%) 31, 24 
4 4 X38 
”) OO 44, SAS 
1, 035 
*) 11, 467 
1u 193, 17 
l¢ 4, 395 
2 04 
31, 187 $27, It 
7H, $27 769, 452 
72 1, 24 
11y 22, OM 
4, 3 
19] ~% 18 
4] 11, 4 
i if 
‘79 f iw 
) 4. GUS 
(4 4, 072 
07 12, Sos 
{s 44 O42 a7 
1, 647 
\ ) are wT tis 
9 ] ‘ 
, 2 307 
‘ait 
2 pe 
120 
) 9,011 


246 1, 497, 749 


se in the grouy 
group is zero 
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‘, 536 
«i, S39 
a | Monthly Statisti { World Trade 
S, 341 7 ~ 
vi onthly Statistics o orid ira 
344 
1% 
] Ks 
aw > i " . . mo . . ry” 
9 035 Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 
3, 044 
14, 05) : - - 
2 035 The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
1, 283 official trade statistics of the various coun- and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
2 837 | tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
201, 006 values originally reported in foreign cur- Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
a rencies were converted to United States dol- oe verge cage bein age States represent general imports; those for 
"ao é ates < “xchange ¢ ag 2 > anganyika, oO sc a, nite . . ‘ 
94 lars at rates of exchange applic able to the inganyi nion o out 1 d ric C Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium- 
1,422 respective periods. In the case of certain Kingdom, and the United States include : 
, : : 7 bite ; Sensi : Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
149 countries (indicated in the table with an reerports; those for Austria, Belgium-Lux- Gem os « Ecvot, Finland. F 
7 asterisk) conversions were made at the par embourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, riniand, France, 
value exchange rates announced by the In- Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
yg | ternational Monetary Fund Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and 
OU, 1h] . . ~ . s , 4 a ; 
1200 | Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, imports for consumption. 
1, 47 yentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic mer- All data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
o Arg . 7 J 
i, Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, chandise only. liminary and subject to revision. 
4 R38 
re WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
035 | 
11, 467 | ~ 
"7 170 1048 1949 Annual = January-June 
> (Ky ( int - - - - - — 
327, 165 el October a og — January Febru March April May June | July August 1947 1948 7 1948 p 1949 » 
769, 452 - — ——e - 
j EXPo! 
R a4 North Americ 
22, 604 British Hondu 4.2 
4, 32) Canad 53.0 07.0 293, 9 16.4 237.0 5, 0 216.8 237.8 272.9} 255.1 241.3 2,774.9 | 3,075.4 | 1, 400.1 1, 424.6 
Costa Rica 1,2 1.8 2.0 2.8 25.3 31.8 18.9 
3, 128 Cuba 14.1) 13.2 38.2 36.0 st 43.2 60.4 19.4 44.7 746.6 709.9 397. 5 
Dominican Repub] 6 19 i) §.2 4.() 4.4 12. 1 r 10.3 9.3 7.9 35.4 93.5 &3. 2 82.3 50. 2 48.0 
i Guadeloupe 30.1 
11, 2M ila 4 r34.] 35.2] 735.6 1.0 52.0 50.2 31.0 30. 4 
‘oa 14 2 2.9 2. ’ 1.0 2.6 2.7 $31.5 530.9 18.1 
reo 17.5 19.5 
. ' 41.0 45.9 
oe 34.6 
pace 4.7 5.4 7.6 8.5 3.4 35.8 9.3 3.8 47.1 47.3 39.6 |. 443.1 r 478.1 261. 1 246.7 
- Newfoundland 77. 
M4, Nicaragua 20.9 15.0 . 
Panama, Reput of Q rg r Ss 10 in) 6 ‘7 8 v 8 8.3 310.4 r4.9 34.8 
17 aM El Salvador 11 7 2.0 4.4 9.6 10.0 10.3 40.1 r 45.6 35.3 
pe United State G25. 4 1, 022.6 823.0) 1,316.6 1,094.8 | 1,032.3 1,158.8 1, 148.8 1,078.4 1,104.0 896, 6 880.5 | 15, 340.3 | 12,650.5 | 6, 551. 2 6, 617.0 
- South America 
Argentina 2 1, 639. 4 938.8 
» Or Bolivia 81.4 " 
pits Brazil 2 130.8 115.5 102.0 94.5 73.6 71.3 71.5 63.7 78.4 82.7 95.2 |. . 1,145.8 | 1,173.8 526.9 441.2 
- British Guiana 28.9 : \ 
» ene Chile 4 0. 4 aD 5 7 12.9 5.2 16.9 fi, 2 5 ee 29.8 10.3 280. 0 329.9 153. 1 75.6 
a4, Colombia  g 7.1 28. 4 1 24.7 23.0 25.9 22.9 23.8 | 329.1 254. 4 291.6 | 3130.3 3 149.4 
“ee Ecuador ; 1s 27 45.9 914.6 
phe French Guiana “S 
son ome Paraguay 21.3 98, 2 
paibee Peru ¢ 15. § 12.2 15.6 14.9 12.6 15.4 154.3 162. 4 75. 4 
Surinam 13.1 14.6 
Uruguay 2 11.0 g.9 0.9 29. 5 97.7 13.3 11.3 13.0 12.5 162.5 179.0 103. 4 
» 139 Venezuela . 734. 1 } ‘ 
. ives Europe: } 
yan Austria 17.2 119.1 21.9 | 1125.2 22.3 23.5 28.7 | 125.8 29.1 | 128.9 | 125.6 194.2! 1198.4] 180.5] 1158.4 
0 Belgium-Luxembourg* 145.9 53.1 146.8 164.4 140. 0 153. 5 172.9 159. 2 163.7 168.3 155.0 1, 405. 7 1, 688.9 816.7 957.5 
163 Bulgaria 86.1 
10 Cyprus 20.7 
37 Czechoslovakia !2 * 62.3 70.1 67.4 O5.2 19,7 61.0 71.2 69.9 70.9 78.6 62.9 572.1 753.0 
pir Denmark 45.3 57.9 42. 1 3. 6 52.5 50. 1 57.6 51.7 63.3 60.3 49.3 482. 6 569. 0 
ool) Finland 14.0 42] 40.8 10.0 23. | 27.2 28.7 29.7 30.2| 34.5| 37.91 344 334.6 418. 1 
nies France 191.1 108. 5 167.1 199.9 212.3 244.6 237.3 258. 0 242. 4 235. 1 223. 5 210.1 1, 787.7 1, 980. 3 
| 497, 749 Germany (Bizonal 14 57.0 459.3 461.0 477.6 M708 M788 4 86.9 82.2 94,2 84.8 90.0 RS, 2 14 592.0 | 14 
ei at Greece 8.5 6.3 &.8 10.6 3.8 7.0 16.8 14.6 11.3 56.8 90. 0 
Hungary... 9.8 17.0 21.0 30.5 21.5 88. 1 163. 4 
Iceland* 5.8 6.6 1.6 1.1 3.8 3.6 3.4 5.9 1.1 2.5 2.3 3 44.7 60.8 
| Ireland 15 17.8 20, 0 21.2 20,9 15.6 17.4 20. 4 18.3 19.7 19. 6 18.4 159. 2 191.6 
Italy RO. 102.0 121.2 124.6 94,5 OO. 4 100. 5 86.9 94.8 94.8 16 666.4 | 1,067.6 
1e grouy Malta : 4.1 
. zero Netherland 87.4 116.0 a0. 4 101.0 119.8 Q?2. 4 106. 6 96.5 102.9 117.6 107.1 70.8 1, 006. 5 
, Norway* 20. | 86.8 97 8 88. | 34.1 34.9 16.0 41.9 33.8 | 35.2 33.2 365.0 415.0 
Portugal 15.1 15.4 14.2 20. 0 7.5 10. 4 12.0 13.6 13.8} 12.3 | 13.9 173.1 | 176.8 











See footnotes at end of table 
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Country 


Exports—Continued 


Europe—Continued 
Spain . 
Sweden os 
Switzerland __ 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Asia: 

Burma 

Ceylon !8 
China 15 19 
French Indochina 
Hong Kong 20 * 
India 2! 
Pakistan 23 
Indonesia 25 2 
Iran 27 

Iraq 2 

Japan 

Korea 

Malaya 25 
Palestine 


Philippines, Republic of 2°. 


Siam 3 
Syria-Lebanon 
Oceania 
Australia 615 * 
. == 
French Oceania_-. 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
Africa: 
Algeria 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Egypt °2__ 
French Morocco*. 
French West Africa* 
Gam bia_. 
Gold Coast 
Kenya and Uganda 
Liberia 
Mauritius... 
Nigeria 36_ 
Northern Rhodesia 
Ny asaland 37 
Sierra Leone- 
Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyika_-. 
Tunisia* 
Union of 
Zanzibar 


South 


Africa ** 


IMPORTS 


North America: 
Bermuda. 
Canada ‘ 
Costa Rica_-- 
Cuba ? 
Dominican Republic. 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 4__ 
Haiti 
Honduras 2_ 
Jamaica 
Martinique_- 
Mexico 4___- 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Republic of. 
El Salvador °’ 
United States 

South America 
Argentina ? 





Brazil 
British Guiana 
Chile 
Colombia 2 
Ecuador 
French 
Paraguay--. 
Peru 4 
Surinam_. 
Uruguay 2 
Venezuela_- 

Europe 
Austria - 
Belgium-Luxembourg*. 
Bulgaria__- 
Cyprus #!__ 
Czechoslov 
Denmark* 
Finland 
France. 
Germ iny 


Gulana 


ikia 12* 


(Bizonal)_. 
c;reect ri 

Hungary 

Iceland* 

Ireland 

taly 

Malta 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal. 
Spain __.. 


Sweden___- 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIE 


| 


| Sep- 
| tember 


to 


21.9 
21.7 
10.8 
37.4 
106. 2 


e—) 
cr 


31.0 
26.1 

81.7 
19.6 
18.6 


1 0 
11.9 
l 

1.9 


mH) GH 
3.6 
36. 2 
4 
, 

=> ¢ 
oid 
1.9 
a) 

SAO. 3 
93.9 


21.4 
23. 1 
168. 1 


wens 


x 


] 

167.0 
Hs. 4 
0.6 
41.5 
106.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1948 


October ber 





6.2 7 
2.2 5 
17.0 2. 
7.6 7 
37.8 35. 
9s. 0 111 
5.7 311 
36. 2 4) 
2.0 5 
32. 7 27 
68.7 73 
23.7 25 
15.7 16 


135. 8 161 
2i.3 29 


ee 12 
7.9 t 
> i) l 
1.4 2 

10.0 10 


Novem- 


Decem- 
Januar 


ber 
3 38. 7 33 
5 116.5 92 
8 | 87.1 58. 
2 28.5 2) 
6 613.1 662 


~ 


w 


to 
Ja JX) 


7 11.8 10 
7 46.5 13 
y 106, 2 105 
8 21.6 327 


l 33. 7 4() 


0 37.9 fe 
0 45.9 37 

] 
p 00. Q 71 
3 26.0 20) 
9 18.1 #4 


4 11.4 
6 
e Q5 7) 
Q " 
1 1 
S 7.8 ( 
1 
) 60.7 1 
7 1.0 
0 230.8 ”» 
5 3 
5 10.5 j 
4 5.8 2. 
r 34 
) 


2 4.3 1.9 : 
3.9 , 8 28 
HOO. 6 554.3 719.7 590 
78.3 82. 1 105. 2 110 
%. 7 > ¢ 1.8 ] 
4 1 2 1) rt 1 
2 2. 8 
8. 1 12.3 19.5 11 


” 2 


165. 6 153 


71.5 71 
40.4 44 
320.4 20) 
87.0 120 
1) os 1) 
13.4 ] 
15.9 1 
115.8 121 


s ) Ss ” 
178. 2 ol 


| 61.4 0) 
> 255. 4 27¢ 
7 191.0 104 
2 36. 2 r 23 
) 15.7 14 
5 4.4 ; 
s $2.2 t] 
] 116.8 1] 

7 16] 17 

} $1.2 ( 
‘ 63.0 1s 
2 tm) 7 
y OR (0) It 


(IN MILLIONS OF 


Febru- 


ry March 
10.0 tO. 5 
71.2 SO. 3 
62.7 67.8 
14 7.3 
84. 7 668, 4 
20. 2 19.2 


Os.0 97.1 
15.0 1.7 
9. 4 2 
ae | 2. | 
7.6 15.8 
ia. 3 61.0 
21. 5 2 

30. 4 26, 7 


« t 
“es PS 
0 - 
204.9 234. 8 
14.1 Ht}. 2 
i 
Zz 4 ~ 
8 4 
4 ¢ my 
; 4 
7 1.0 
68.1 631.9 
82.7 2. 1 
99 9 rg 
> 4 - 
Q 
2 14.4 
24.4 i 





RF 64 
IT Det) 
» my 
29. 4 
1 19 
l 1.2 
8 19,2 
25. 4 
: br 
i lid 
7 iu 
in j 
4.2 Hi). 
Q 104. 


UNITED STATES 


DOLLARS) 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 


1949 
pril May June July August 1947 
37.1 of.2 806.5 
85.3 100.7 102.9 O19 894, 2 
63.2 62.9 67.2 67.8 60. 2 763.3 
20.7 1.6 13.7 223.3 
576. 1 632.8 594.5 RR, 2 509.6 4 §28.2 
13.5 14.3 9.1 
18. 2 28.49 2 AR 
230. 6 
8.3 56. 2 
34.58 to. 4 41.3 40. ] 806. 5 
104. 1 GOS RO 3 343 8 ant 
4) ¢ 3°N SN 17 y ‘ 
At. ¢ 37. 4 r 49.4 35.58 128. 5 
= > 
2.0 ; 
4.7 7.1 , 6 
ne 2 6 ( s 
5.5 1.9 1.7 0 GOS. 8 
4 
24.8 2 ) 24.8 DF 
24.3 4 
124. 1 182. 7 141.6 120. 1 995.8 
0) 2 1 » »> 
417.1 
44 - 
63.6 
67. 0 
1 
} 
s 
} 
154.6 
4 
Hh 
i 
( S 
241 249.2 249.3 | 220.7 > ESL 1 
‘ uu ; 
i 2. ¢ & 2 o- & i 
ts 
4 
1 1 {1.1 11.9 Mis. 4 
} 
i ] f 
$0 } 2. 1 15 1H). ¢ 
R48 87.4 x0. ] t 
} 
24. 2 233. ¢ 23.8 9 
1v 20 { th 4. | 
14. 
( 
6s 
2.6 17 16.0 21 
) { 12 ( Q J 
28 t 148.8 12.8 ) 1 
j 
') ( mt 7 72 
68 KS 74 63. 2 643. 2 
} 4 4 I 0.0 1" 
s 2 ns ; Zt 2 } 2 }s , y. } ] 2 ‘| 
is 2S 106. 6 161. 2 2 
2 1). % O74 
} } 1.9 1.4 ) 
14.4 j 1). ¢ 11.9 wg 
5.4 157 138.9 12s 
65.2 161.0 166.6 14 1, 
x 4 S74 21 xf ‘ 
7 } 2.6 27.1 23.4 SO 
1.7 54.4 Wis 
QQ), 2 1M 9 & nth) { 


Annual 


1U48 P 
355. 3 

1, 106.0 
802.3 
196. 7 


170. 4 
93. 2 
Qs, 7 


st 
Is. 
S10. ¢ 





January-June 


1948 3 1949 » 
176.0 
191.4 | 533. ] 
372.0 382, 5 
72.6 | 118.6 
3,123.0] 3,718.7 
| 
110.6 | 8&8 
150.4 148, 2 
99. 7 
1‘. 0 
165.8 246.9 
O50. 1 8 For 2 
171.0 174 
162 * 253.9 


3.7 Oe 
Au 
Pas | i 
} { 
" 


s 
‘ 
] ) 
( 1. 402 
x 
1 
f\ 
14 
, 1H) 
1.8 
2v " - 
O44. ( 6, 
10 145. 2 
s 167. 
R78 
S S7 


14. ( 199.8 
0 VIS. 
{ 1 $05, 7 
HY. 
IA) 6 14. 5 
is 1, 72 
13 8 Got 
a5 0 
1 
on" 
~ si 
SST ON Us, 4 
) 1), 2 
1s, ¢ 206. | 
210.2 
OS2 SSO. 4 
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Euro} 
Swl 
Tur 
Uni 

Asia 
Bur 
Cey 
Chi 
Fre! 
Hor 
Ind 
Pak 
Ind 
Trat 
Jra¢ 
Jap 

Kol 
Ma 
Pal 
Phi 
Sal 
Syr 
Oceal 
Au: 
Fiji 
Fre 
Ne 
Ne 
Afric 
An 
Eg: 
Fre 
F re 
(7a 
Go 
ke 


corr 

gove 

ous] 

cord 
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22 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 




















June 1948 1949 Annual = January-June 
Country . : | | 
1949 » Reo. October i | <a January -— March April May June July August 1947 1948 p 1948 1949 » 
Imports—Continued 
Europe—Continued | 
“53: Switzerland - . . 75.6 S1.3 86. 6 98, 2 4.9 75. 7 85. 1 71.6 71.0 70.9 | 65.0 } 65. 0 1,125.9 | 1,167.8 459.1 
—~ I Turkey * 25. 6 20. 2 24.9 30.3 23. 6 19.9 21.7 23.0 20. 3 26.8 244. 5 274. | 135. 2 
118 6 United Kingdom 682. 6 703.4 729.5 | 720.0] 754.5] 652.7] 765.3] 755.8] 785.2] 812.9] 751.3] 806.2] 7,232.0] 8,380.5 4, 526.3 
3, 718.7 . men 8.3 10.2 11.3 9.7 9.9 7.2 7 5.7 9.0 10. 4 eee | 242. 47.0 
Py Ceylon '* 21.2 23.8 20. 4 26. 2 21.0 26.8 38. 3 29. 6 26. 0 28. 9 290. 4 | 299 170. 6 
148.2 China ! 4 18. 6 24.8 5.5 16.9 : : a ry 5 
‘ French Indochina 18.3 17.5 21.5 25.6 15.1 | 17.6 22.0 21.0 , ; 197.2) 187 é ; 
Hong Kong *" 4 32.8 18.8 18.8 65. 0 10.1 10.7 55. 8 17.6 58.8 52.4 48. 2 390. 4 | 523, 310.3 
248 India 2! 118.3 105.9 127.3 138.8 165.9 157. 2 166.2 | 73156.0 | 73193. 4 182.8 171.7 221,012.2 |221, 345, 3 1,021.4 
smers Pakistan * 3. 4 28. 1 26. 6 31.7 38. 3 32.0 41.7] 2387] 341.7 32.0 : (4) |. 3 224.3 
17: Indonesia 26 4 39.1 34.1 16.6 65.6 21.3 44.8 40. 2 53.4 40.3 45.4 53.8 286. 5 | 438. 7 r 245.1 
ane Tran 27° ; . 46 127.6 | 46145. § ‘ 
— Iraq} 14.2 10.3 13.1 | °315.8) ©3161 | 739.0 : 10.5 |_-. : 3161.0 3179. . 
Japan 62.58 OS, 2 55.4 55.9 74.0 r 65.3 73. 7 91.8 95. 6 | 526.1 682. 6 488. 1 
Korea Ay 14.3 18.6 14.9 9.1 | ne 197.3 205. 79. 6 
=. Malaya 67.8 62.9 70.1 62.4 60.7 64.5 76.8 78.8 76.0 | 62.5 a 642.9 839. 6 440. 4 
aaa Palestine = 30 270. 5 
ty. Philippines, Republic of 85.7 23.2 24.5 41.1 19.6 52.5 68. 2 57.4 35.3 43.3 2 511.4 518.8 303. 0 286. 3 
Th Siam 16.0 16. § 14.5 19.9 18.7 14.1 20.5 20. 8 112.6 173.9 74.1 
cate: Syria-Lebanor ; 164. 5 
Oceania: 
Australia ¢ '§ * 118.7 114.5 97.0 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0 106. 7 124.3 117.7 113.1 671.7 | + 1,090.0 584.8 692. 6 
906, § | Fiji ” 1 1.9 2.9 an 12.8 18.6 21.6 11.2 en 
89 | French Oceania » 7.4 4.2 - 
New Caledonia 11.0 11.2 , awese 
New Zealand ‘76.9 s2.7 42.2 38, 5 25.0 414.9 449.3 229. 3 woe ° 
Africa 
Algeria® 381.2 ‘ e 
j Anglo-F ptia ddan 4 67.0 40.6 . . 
Egypt n2. 6 2.3 60.5 75.0 67.4 ae | 68.4 fi, 2 429.4 714.5 319.6 
French Morocco* 279. 8 " 
French West Africa* ee 170.4 * 
Gam bia 6.7 7.8 
Gold Coast 10.8 8.7 84.8 117.4 65.4 
Kenya and Uganda ¢ 16,1 3S 5.8 25. 1 126.7 182.8 86.9 
Liberia . . —— 8.8 5.8 — 
Mauritius ‘'* 34.4 
Nigeria ¢ 12. 1 17.8 16.7 158.9 84.7 " . 
Northern Rhode i 6.4 6.9 6.3 §.1 7.0 6.2 6.5 6.9 3.0 64.9 28.9 
Nyasaland ‘3 1. ¢ lf Oe 2.0 1.4 1.5 3.1 2.2 16.3 19.3 10.3 - 
{ Sierra Leone ‘ 1.8 1.8 l 1.8 18.5 98 s = 
Southern RI esia 14.5 14.4 l 15.8 13 17.1 17.6 ] 18.5 135.0 171.7 83.5 ss 
Tanganyika a) s RFQ 
Tunisia* 153.0 
Union of South Africa 129. 2 129 128.4 125. 5 33.3 106. 4 109.5 110.4 1, 137.1 1,300.1 653. 2 a 
Zanzibar ‘ l 7 ‘ Li a L.2 3 Df 8.1 10.9 ‘ . 
*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum. 
International Monetary Fund January-September. 
1 Excluding gold 1 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 
2? Excluding monetary gold and silver ? Including bullion and specie. 
40)? i Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, Sept. 1949 Including bullion; excluding specie. 
ir; ‘Including monetary gold and silver 34 Includes August. 
§ Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated ’ Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment and stores 
¢ Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in the Sudan; 
TIneluding gold, silver, and specie. beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are included 
) 8 Including civilian supplic Including Government exports, bullion, and specie. 
§ Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only 7 Including specie. 
10 Commercial trade only * Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 
" Excluding enterprises une Russian control Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps amounting to $33,599. 
2 Excluding UNRRA and lar shipments. 40 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
mf 8 During the period of transition between the old and new exchange rates, the margin imports from other countries. 
5 of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high. Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 
4 Based on official German foreign-trade statistics. ‘2 Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
g 8 Excluding bullion and specie ind property of the military government unless cleared through German Customs offices. 
16 Pre nal data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and Import values represent amounts paid by the German importer converted to dollars 
4) 7 corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities. 
government agencis Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of previ ‘i Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA. 
ously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unre 44 Including Government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 
corded movements are excluded *S Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied property 
55, | " Excluding ¢ d and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, ind parcel post. at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 
8 Excluding bullion and spe¢ ncluding ships’ stores ‘© Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
143.2 ® Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National in 1948, 
167.2 dollar, conversions to the United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which ‘’ For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products 
business was transacted procured with United States Government-appropriated funds and estimated value of 
- *” Excluding gold and silver. surplus stocks transferred to the Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum 
2 Exclud bullion and specie; including Government stores. products, 
\ 2 Fiscal ye ended Mar. 31 of year stated. Beginning August 1947, excluding 4s Excluding military equipment and stores of the British and Egyptian Armed Forces, 
Pakistan. imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I. and specie. 
87] % Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on Government account. Beginning ‘Y Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 
Apr. 1, 1948, seaborne trade with India is included Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 
* Included with India. » Preliminary. 
199.8 ** Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post, r Revised. 
GIS. 8 | * Refers only to Federal territory. z Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
” Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of preceding year. adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
*8 Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd , amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947, 
405.7 | and $309,900,000 n 1948 and by the Société Mahie-lran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 
449.7 and $1,300,000 in 1448. 
AN & \ 
4.9 
S40) 
GOs, 4 i 
$20.2 
Mt), | 
586. 7 j 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
Aid and relief shipments are included, as 





f.a.s., port of export. Distribution by areas 
and countries is generally according to coun- 
try of ultimate destination; classification is 
by country of consignment if destination is 
not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 








well as commercial exports. Values are Values are those reported at foreign port of 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1949 1948 1u4y9 
Item 
August | August — October |February March April M 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol R80, 462 992, 265 925,371 1,022, 558 [1,032,336 1,158,760 1, 148,835 1, 078, 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol S83, 264 915, 246 1,012,438 [1,021,418 1,145, 778 1, 139,068 1, 068 
General imports do 605, 506 560, 251 600, 642 568, ONS 631. 947 533. O73 540) 
Imports for consumption do 595, 845 590, 020 605, 029 556, 165 §23, 811 26, S28 532 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 S58 4103 376 415 419 170) 107 
Unit value do 183 201 198 Ys 1933 191 100) 
Quantity do 196 200 190 210 217 246) 24 
Imports for consumption: 
Value do 250 29] 288 295 271 O4 257 
Unit value do 218 238 240 238 237 2 22H) 
Quantity do 115 122 120 124 114 131 114 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREA 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America___thous. of dol 170, 726 169, 273 168, 739 180, 073 156, 634 166, 572 ISS, 444 196, 
Southern North America do 106, 248 107, 961 9&8, 208 119, 660 113, Wt 125, 572 | ° 113, 505 102 
South America_- do 112, 755 141, 802 125, 262 154, 141 143, 754 152,61 156, O21 124 
Europe do 280, 377 324, 517 319, 021 327, 997 375, 199 412, 991 400, 358 92 
Asia do 158, 601 169, 974 146, 830 167,041 191, 249 M7, 493 |, 217, 289 191 
Oceania do 14, 116 11, 736 7, 822 12, 650 15, 781 14, 206 15, 030 17, 
Africa do 37, 641 67, 001 59, 489 60, 996 763 74, 422 58, IST 51, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor thous. of dol 169, 715 165, 647 175 154, 196 163, 370 187, 524 194, 
American Republics, total do 204, 185 234, 276 25 240, 943 262, 220) 259 53 213 
Mexico do 31, 409 38, 242 42 43, 255 4,034 44, 40) 42 
Central American Republics___do 30, 452 20, 986 16, 15, 592 22, 772 9,742 l 
Cuba ‘ . do 26, 608 30, 003 38 34, BSE 34 7 29, 527 27 
Argentina do 13, 876 16, 677 20 0, 344 9, 909 9, 85S 5, 
Bolivia do 2, 519 2, 946 :. 3, 23 3, 670 578 2, 
Brazil do 25, 025 35, 940 4] ) 44,812 42, 200 6, 023 2K, 
Chile do 10, 071 8, O76 13, 822 11, 2] 10, 153 14, 527 12 
Colombia do 9, 645 13, 477 12, 651 15, 153 19, 57 19, 336 14, 
Peru do 6, 394 6. O78 re 7. 807 7, S65 &. 200 fi 
Uruguay __do 1, 90 5, 437 4, 373 3, 111 4, 280 4,516 2 
Venezuela a ae 38, 313 47, 106 776 $8, 558 44, GUS 49, 706 54, 372 4; 
Netherlands Antilles............... a 6, 518 6, 648 6,473 8, OO 7, OS¢ 5, 930 6, 402 f 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thous. of dol 315, 669 315, 934 321, OST 19. TAI 403. 246 327. O80 129 
Austria do 11, 480 9, SOS 2, 156 15, 632 17, 032 13, 873 If 
Belgium do 23, 372 28, 664 30, 467 21, 145 24, IST 26), 47 27 
Denmark __ do 4, 000 5 740 7, 401 & DON 2. 207 6. 969 ; 
France do 37, 504 30, 760 30, 264 54, 927 61, 244 56, TH2 10), 
Germany = do 81,370 57, US7 65, 306 71, 366 77, 161 72, 542 sl, 
Greece do 17, 851 25, 437 17, 564 9, 509 11,671 10,374 1] 
Italy do 23, 824 26, 260 29, 753 5, 487 43, GSO 54, 188 2 
Netherlands do 18, 508 28, 125 24, 678 22, 918 1, 544 26, 860 22, 
Norway do & 802 6, 894 &. 698 7, 297 11, 203 13, ORS s 
Portugal do 4, 870 6,155 5, 627 5, 655 7,315 7, 482 
Sweden do 6, O28 &, 130 7, 943 Sti} 7, 54 7, 594 7 
Switzerland do 13, 52 13, 141 15, 742 15, 760 14,58 12, 559 1] 
Turkey~ do 6, 877 10, 452 7,147 1, 909 229 SUT i 
United Kingdom do 53, 648 54, 617 51, S06 9,415 62, 246 61,770 76, 
Spain do 1, 656 1, 599 2, 489 23 4,335 7, 898 2 
Eastern Europe, total 5 do 13, 99S 11,779 11, 055 11, 595 &, 445 10, 788 12 
Czechoslovakia do 845 1, 667 970 4, 515 1, 962 Sah 
Finland do 5, 673 3, SHS 2, 798 1, 936 1, 856 2, HH2 2, 
Poland and Danzig do 4,178 4, 762 4,459 1,994 1, 158 1, 512 4, 
U.8.8.R do 1,177 SY 525 176 1, 901 O77 
Yugoslavia do 796 361 556) 1, 653 1, 149 2, 603 1. 





See footnotes at end of table 











Division 


ort, and, therefore, exclude insurance. 
isportation, and other charges incident to 
t val in the United States. General imports 
r -resent merchandise entered immediately 
Upon arrival into merchandising or consump. 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Im. 
ports for consumption are merchandise ep. 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
houses for consumption. Imported goods are 
credited to the country in which the products 
were mined, grown, or manufactured. 


‘ 

















January-August 
1Q36-38 
S-mnonth ’ 
iy June July Average 1048 1949 
74.°=«21.10 70 Sut S7 11,077, OSS 8, 562. 950 &, 392. 134 
0) 109 2 SSH, 746 11. 950.016 8 iS], 005 &, 310, 453 
2u 526, 119 155, 499 71, 659, 264 4, 689, 027 4,336,817 
ayy 344 158,030 11,640, 76S 4.681.190 4319, 760 
15S 444 4 row { 4% 
ISS IS7 1s 1 20) 180 
34 239 1uu 10 214 296 
2th) 24 22) 100 4 4 3 
204 22 21) 100 234 997 
11t lit 102 LOO 121 lif 
930 | 186,11 151, 484 O8, 040 |1, 256,792 | 1,365, 657 
767 104, 722 SY, 16. INO), 144 78, 473 SAL) OY 
972 132, 475 128, O12 Is2 8 1,329, 580 | 1, 125, 347 
520) 42, 020 278, 620 SYS 520 2 GIS, O47 ) HI2, TRO 
921 104, 583 176, SOS 2,500 1,442,078 1, 541, Sd] 
1y 17, 157 17, S11 HO, 302 17, 4 135, 
745 7H, SU6 4, 679 SO, 4 ’ 1 $42, 529 
161 184, 974 10), 400 ‘ 1) 61, 236,459 | 1, 351, Ie 
O54 221, 021 V2, O47 23,072 2,174, 17¢ ] 
ay tS ) HO3 Oo 1, 41s 
{G4 A), Q87 13, 932 4) “76H 163, 736 
240) 29, 241 25, 531 2, 445 204, 10 
Hao &. JN? ] Ist) 2 std Jus 054 
SUS > Stet) > HUS , Ut) 2. 204 2b, Ot 
a4 .4. US ™~ HU) My Ue 444 201, 629 
446 14, 230 12. 639 14. Jt) t), HO OS, 39] 
697 14, OS4 13, 33 23.952 143, G48 123, 57 
ISS & ONE) 1440 10, Gt 45,872 63, 5 
585 2, 463 2, 382 5, 952 44, 521 24, 718 
24 44, 265 j “t 27, JSS 444, 926) 371, 7H 
| 6,845 , 151 2U, 245 m4, 548 4, (44 
{87 49, 497 272.8 752,488 2.847.487 2,847,028 
427 li, 42 s i 1,424 a) iV 352 
717 O.374 9, Gud 1 300 105, 212 
TiO lf 229 ri.) 12 thw a 5 
Us4 62, O08 25, 42. 45,080 $44,340 
742 4, 186 64, 137 74, 544 611, 511 
827 13, 571 10, 050 4, 44 14, 151 
aly 1872 9 70 $43,156 IS? O16 
a5y 25, 342 17, 597 ‘, 212 IS, 220 
2h 7, 301 7, OOF 13, 584 it 
4] 40 SOU 7. 680 »}, b388 
SAT 7 1] 7. Jol S, 16S eH, 11 
574 10, 582 10, 258 6, 192 115, 228 
SZ. 18. 422 SU4 O32 70, 778 
165 7s, 206 4) 248 2 776 $33, 204 ’ 
741 444 2, 2e Ss, S458 16, S75 07, 3 
670 7, 306 9, 179 73, 976 123, 105 0, Seo 
2% O58 1. 602 Q. 872 16. 301 14, 042 
is 1, 836 2 210 7, 048 "O76 19, O19 
253 2 396) 2 ARO 15. 840 7, 434 16, 850 
ts4 SU 422 > 448 M) O17 6, 368 
601 1,770 2, 161 1, 592 4, 5 12, 96 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 




































| 
1949 1948 1949 | January-August 
1936-38 | 
Item 8-month | 
August August a October |February March April May June | July average! 1948 | 1949 
’ eX¥PORTS INCLUDING REEX- 
Arance, EX! PORTS—Continued 
lent to 
m ports ASIA AND OCEANIA 
diately Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
Sump- thous, of dol 32, 971 26, 065 8 33, 238 25, 682 32, 270 13, 632 | 166, 856 233, 176 
‘d into [ran do 7, 569 6, O14 3 7 276 6, 264 6, 239 4, 376 22, 657 | 53, 457 
2 Saudi Arabia do 8, 791 7,320 5 &, 397 &, 616 7,310 6 1, 440 60, 574 61, 878 
_ Far East, total do 128, 262 179, 056 3 | 193,185 | 177, 934 156,456 | 371,488 |1, 301,949 | 1,386, 928 
Se en. China. - do 965 8, 727 s 22, 345 5, O76 6, 982 29, 168 74, 829 
) mer. India do 13, 507 24, 481 3 30, 619 28, 767 19, 282 | 7 23, 624 209, 766 
Pakistan do 2, YS2 2,373 9 3, 872 4, 502 3, 456 (7) 31, 387 
5 plus Hong Kong do 9, 949 9,135 | 10,738} 12,433 | 10,414 9,348 | 11,136 77, 283 
ware. Japan do 34, 333 46, 190 46, 820 36, 385 47, 819 41, O89 | * 162, 792 329, 115 
ds are | Korea do 3,214 6, 739 5 476 ‘ 713 1, 600 | 3, 820 (*)_ 37 026 
du Indonesia . do 7, 953 15 O72 12, 1 2 647 10, 593 } s 434 14 736 _ 5 5, 98 
Cts Philippines, Republic of do 28, 954 35, 454 34, 443 1,335 37, 624 | 36, 348 51, 520 318, 925 290, 416 
Siam (Thailand do 1, 931 3, WSS 2, 590 3, O10 2, 202 2 | 2, 037 2, 024 9, 537 21, 737 
Australia do 7, 001 13, 407 15, 190 10, 831 13, 577 | 12,008 | 12,255 44,664 | 70,322 99, 422 
New Zealand do 5, 924 2, 187 | 3, 664 2, 889 3, 239 | }, 721 4, 200 14,856 | 23, 612 29, 247 
AFRICA 
Algeria thous, of dol S56 2, 201 1,399 1, 761 1, 840 2, 947 1, 858 2, 410 4, 767 1,312 1, 568 28, 812 18, 966 
ugust French Morocco do 1, 335 2, 752 1, 405 2, 227 1, 049 3, 162 3, 764 1, 735 5, 995 | 1, 912 92,472 20, 572 23, 964 
| | 
Western French Africa, total do 2, 561 1,975 2, 801 1,217 4,194 2, 346 2, 186 4, 300 4, 27: 3, 312 21, 348 23, 936 
1949 | Belgian Congo do s. 458 2, 432 3, 804 3, 312 4,316 6, 397 3, S81 | 4, 280 4, 541 1, 248 32, 859 34, 212 
Egypt do 3, 636 3, 465 2, 286 4, 874 | 6, 651 5, 406 4,076 | 4, 501 | 3, 772 118,240 | 22,315 39, 483 
va Western British Africa, total do 933 1, 002 926 1, OSS 1, 595 | 1,316 947 1, 166 | 1,472 5, 088 | 12, 870 10, 104 
Union of South Africa. .-. do 17, 525 42, 27% 39, 344 14, 540 31, 036 27, 849 28,766 | 29,078 | 23, 416 50,856 | 333,002 | 194, 848 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* } | 
92.1 thous, of dol 310, 972 321, 876 334, YS6 344, 313 309, 024 357, 056 375, 878 389, 525 382, 584 302, 349 830, 368 |2, 587,285 | 2,745, 904 
92, 134 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
310, 453 | 
336, 817 Northern North America thous. of dol 120, 745 136, 982 157, 277 119, 365 33, 061 121, 788 129, 536 130, 594 107, 607 234,728 | 963, 139 989, 761 
319, 760 Southern North America do HS, 591 82, 074 66, S19 91,716 108, 454 85, 850 81, 602 82, 152 68, 398 | * 165, 112 674, 578 664, 905 
South America do 115, 391 116, 805 110, 059 114, 568 124, 415 109, 962 110, OS1 109, 938 103, 583 920 |1, 041, 398 | 
Europ. do 64. 304 93, S60 06, 358 80, 340 00, 659 66, 846 67, 366 68, S87 58, 329 } 722,145 
Asia do 93, 842 117, 1SY 87, 544 110, 382 117, 900 120, 613 109, 475 93, 590 88, 983 892, 174 
Oceania lo 7, 785 A), 267 10, 567 13, 948 10, 153 7,814 17, 564 +, 363 5, 127 119, 169 85, 957 
42¢ Africa do 19, 913 38, 319 31, 827 28, 767 17, 305 21, 100 24, 904 , 595 23, 472 276, 424 219, 474 
1k | 
226 | WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
263 Canada (excluding Newfoundland and 
227 Labrador thous, of dol 117, 386 | $134, 002 153, 316 149, 290 115, 675 126, 537 127, 609 105, 529 939, 112 962, 762 
lit American Republics, total do 174, 667 ISS, 196 164, 906 177, 181 105, 265 181, YOO 181, 562 161, 663 1, 611, 781 1, 510, 335 
Mexico do 15, O7S 17, 458 16, 617 17, 404 24, (04 19, 91S 23, O79 13, 206 167, 070 167, 932 
Central American Republic do 9,175 6 6,370 3, 877 5, 330 16, 527 12, 090 10, 027 10, 931 103, 627 107, 514 
Cuba do s3 S51 ¥ 42, 551 32, 787 29, 492 37, 404 37, 493 35, 069 30, 451 ? 270, 138 282, 387 
Argentina do 5044 15, 785 10, O60 10, 352 11, 133 +, 500 6, 790 7, 541 5, 626 54, 560 143, 007 59, 737 
Brazil 1 0, SH 4, 800 37, 679 17, 449 33, 46 11,919 34, 161 36, 044 34, 037 71, 240 318, O80 307, 101 
Chik lo 11, 95Sj} | 13, 594 12, 20 12, 536 LS, 552 13, 528 18, 750 14, 367 7, 648 22, 384 124, 108 119, 417 
Colombia do 21, 844 18,6755 18, 762 19, 973 16, 202 16, 198 14, 168 18, 289 22, 634 32, 184 146, 200 153, O11 
' Peru do 4 565 2 433 9 451 2 215 2 485 2, 538 3, 368 , 738 8, 528 23, 618 28, 418 
65, 657 Uruguay lo 3. JOR 2 AO 1, OS2 1. 774 6.9045 2, 409 2. ON7 291 6, 840 52, 312 30, 580 
RO), HIE Venezuela do 21, 680 20, 626 21, 340 21, 498 20, 820 22, 628 23,114 O91 15, 344 177, 872 177, 660 
95, 347 Netherlands Antille Lo 6, 517 10, 420 9, 202 8, O31 Ss, 407 9, 309 7,710 , 924 12, 240 81,617 67, 242 
Hi? TRO 
4]. 84 EUROPE 
42. 329 ERP countri« t thou f dol 5. O80 77 995 83. 183 99, 389 82. 720 82,193 65, 524 59, 590 49, 891 104, 328 614, 039 545, 723 
Belgium | 6, 377 10, 561 12, 266 13, 407 13, 567 10, OS7 6,951 6, 049 } 661 3 57, 438 65, 717 
France do 4, 957 6, S44 6, 402 7, 768 5, 847 5, 404 3 794 3 672 3, 926 15, 981 
Germany do 2.841 2, 982 4, 102 5 606 4,745 6, 149 4,395 2, 881 1, 499 16, 173 
Gireect lo 53 405 44 524 1,348 3, 922 32 286 167 ( 16, 821 , 
51, lie Italy lo 6,817 SO4 7, 455 10, 260 5, 78S 6, 420 3, 789 6,145 5, 35 428 832 55, 507 46), 684 
( Netherland do 4,170 3, W60 7,818 5, 108 2, US4 4, 258 4,816 8, O17 2, 483 29, 936 22, 460 34, 102 
, 248 Norway che R32 1,084 3, 554 6, 252 7 37) 2. O87 3, 673 657 1, 698 14, 056 18, 129 23, 052 
iW), 364 Portugal do STS 1.004 1, 950 1. 744 1, 28% 1, 302 1, O$6 636 834 4,384 13, 465 &, 367 
$3, 386 Sweden do 4,109 7,923 1.061 f, 332 5, 712 3, 665 4,376 4, 502 5, 342 33, 768 71, 061 33, 185 
WS, OAS Switzerland do , S72 Ss. 204 GO S14 9, 590 ® AQ 8, 51S 6, 981 6, 874 6, 517 15, 688 64, 677 57, 750 
2H), fi | Purkey do 1, 427 1, 39 2 5&3 7, 240 5, 711 3, 781 : 8,717 3, 835 2,156 10, 360 27, O85 37, 648 
41, 626 United Kingdom do 16, 122 23, 731 21, 408 27,051 20, 514 22 804 14, 053 15, 229 14, 707 15, 099 115, 848 191, 826 143, 363 
Ws, 30] Spain do 1. 3s 2 693 1.941 > O16 2, 781 2,795 2. ASS 1, 940 1, 705 1, 559 9, 224 23, 793 17, 408 
23, 57 Eastern Europe, total ts) &. 250 14. 521 13, 726 10, 633 7,519 , 402 5, GOS S54 10, 720 9, 006 68, 800 109, 886 
3, 55 Czechoslovakia do 1, 60 1, 892 1,745 1, 604 1,214 » 240 1,753 1,349 1, 431 19, 304 14, 880 
Finland do 1.6 , 705 1, 200 » 689 1, 593 1, 800 1. 792 2, 508 2, 726 11,344 31, 465 
U.8.8.R ck > OO) &. 420 Q. 78S 253 §, 257 4, 203 1,318 4, 209 +, 609 16, 736 58, 252 
Yugoslavia lo 1, 795 225 682 690 774 175 217 155 918 3, 248 2,336 
ASIA A OCEANIA 
17, 023 Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
I3, 352 hous. of dol x2 13, 205 0, 186 10, 392 10, GO8 11, 340 9,978 10, 035 6, 560 10, 208 78, 742 
4, OO | Afghanistan do 1. 320 4, 251 1,751 1. 371 25 2, 709 3, 584 2, 827 1,192 15, 353 
4, 302 Iran do 60 3, 150 1, 755 3, 535 2, 258 2, 470 72 1, 196 2, 872 12, 040 
6, 467 Saudi Arabia do 1, O52 1, 546 1, 303 1, 524 3, 740 1, 929 1,674 1,613 6 288 15, 886 
2, 19) Far East, total do 92,618 | 122,854 86,142 | 107,926 | 109,621 | 112,932 | 111,026 | 108, 287 504, 976 818, 219 
Boa British Malaya do 17, O82 20, 441 17, 372 24, 483 13, 639 25, 185 25, 745 13, 808 ),256 | 178, 886 133, 341 
7,741 Ceylon do 2.158 4,574 3, 478 02 3,122| 4,184 3, 090 11,336 | 35,041 25, 233 
8, 6 China do STR 9, 933 8, 736 10, 905 8,012 §, 987 6,917 50, 0O8 77, 713 71, 027 
4, 480 India do 16, 79) 18, 150 15,915 1, 438 2) 29) 20, 695 24, 108 18, O57 7 49, 968 187, 913 -, 
), 784 Pakistan do 1 » 382 S18 2, 129 3, 729 4, 583 5, 474 1,931 V) 19, 201 
4, Japan lo THO 518 4, OS3 7.130 9, 206 7, 524 6, 355 5, 645 #411, 712 37, 725 
3, Lif Indonesia do &, 932 10, 890 6, 621 &, 583 7, 260 &, 758 12, 117 10, 833 56, 392 48, 025 
i, oe | Philippines, Republic of do 2), 602 23. 538 13, 311 13, 950 15, O78 16, 929 15, 259 22, 856 71, 552 163, 767 
4, 7) Siam (Thailand do 3 AS 6, 513 4, 000 4, 370 3, 920 6, 632 3, 27 5, 797 240 33, 444 
498 Australia do IS] 16, 913 6, 535 8,014 11, 763 9, 525 5, 314 13, 916 16, 720 95, 644 
aa | New Zealand do 2, 378 O73 3, V6 S15 1, 999 1S8Y », 302 3, O75 8, 976 1), 149 
042s 
#, 019 AFRICA 
i, SBO Belgian Congo do 743 2, 213 3, 215 2,912 4, 167 3, 600 1, 733 2, 414 2, 337 4, 255 1, 432 19, 766 22, 653 
+ Egypt do 62 10, 322 9, 959 205 342 367 231 492 | 76 189 1 6, 360 19, 358 2, 020 
» Ub 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 


AFrica—Continued 


Western British Africa, total ' thous. of dol 


Union of South Africa do 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
thous. of dol 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do._. 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 


Crude materials___. 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value___- 
Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value_____. 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value__ 
Quantity- 
Semimanufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Finished manufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value ____. 
Quantity __- do 


1936-38= 100 
do 
do 

thous, of dol 

1936-38 = 100 
_do 
do 

thous. of dol 

1936-38 = 100 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Meat products and/ thous. of Ib 
edible fats '* \_...thous, of dol 
Dairy products and eggs do 
Wheat including f thous, of bu 
wheat flour \ thous, of dol 
Fruits and vegetables : do 
Tobacco, unmanu-f thous, of Ib 
factured \ thous, of dol 
Cotton, raw, exclud-f_ bales 
ing linters |__thous, of do] 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous, of do] 


thous. of dol. 


Rubber manufactures, including syn- 


thetic rubber thous, of do] 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous, of dol 


i 


thous. of sq. yd 


Cotton cloth, } 
{ thous. of dol 


duck and 
tire fabric 

of short tons 
thous, of dol 


Petroleum and products 


f thous. 
\ 


thous, of dol 
, “eee 
Iron and steel) thous, of short tons 
mill prod- thous, of dol 
ucts | - 1 ; 1 
Machinery, total] '*____- do 
Electrica] '* do 
Metalwork ng + de 
Other industria] !*_- do 
Agricultural do 
Tractors and parts do 
Automobiles, parts and accessories |5 


thous. of dol 
Chemicals and related products 


thous, of do] 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Crude foodstuffs ___thous. of dol 


Value 

Unit value 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs 


Indexes: 


thous, 


of dol 


Indexes: Valuer -1936-38= 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity- do 
Semimanufactures thous, of do] 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 


Quantity _- do 
Finished manufactures. thous, of dol 


Indexes: Value -1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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44, 0S2 
60,018 


14,478 


2, 656 
23, URS 
48, 708 
AY 
64,117 
168, 783 
35, 297 
14, S3¢f 
79. 34 
10), 144 
4), YR2 
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10, 901 


261, 


119, 











340 
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215 
999 


“th 
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gr 
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1948 


Septem- 


bs 


9 


10, 


OF 


253, 


24, 


NIT 


I 


376 


0d0 


653 


ED ST 


BY 


October 


1, 385 


13, 744 


261, 000 


ATES 


194 127, 852 
223 229 
222 219 
100 105 
225 127, 680 
Y3S A, £27 
244 240 
3s4 5 
4] YQ? 5H) 
695 659 
213 19 
326 01 
$35 102, 711 
212 258 
1S ISS 
112 126 
10: 61, 63 


724 292, 48 
132 4, 063 
177 8, 347 
104 25, 69 
151 46, YO? 
729 120, 724 
wr 14, Us] 
7 6, 260 
261 14, 440 
911 191, 64 
is 45,471 
6S. 34 
5 83, 204 
422 24, 457 
Ot 1, 84 
a] 0.8] 
as 
| Ot 
tw 47 
24 1), 1s 
vi 74 
TM 15, G2¢ 
155 7,71 
Zul 24, 5 
14 64, 272 


is 
t 
a7 
12s 
6 OW) 
4 
1} 
2, 85 
ty 
ar 
iT 
87YU 
4 
14s 
& 30] 
7 
tt 











COUNT 


February 


12,045 


7, 341 


221, 121 


COMMODITY 


184 
82, 507 
ASS 
190 
10 
118, 487 
274 
Is82 
151 

6, 71 
$50 

1 
», 812 
10, S20 
16, 59 
41, 761 
103, SOU 
17, 878 
36, 167 
19, 524 
407. 079 
s j 
HS5. SS 
24 


ry 49% 
{ 
10. ¢ 
st 
s 
184. 94 
6, 832 
l ti 
“WO i 
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ht 
64. 991 
ery 
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& (V2 
184 
> 
4] 

1,844 

4 
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RIES 


AND 


March 


21, 


12, 53 


258 


YDITY 


SOO 


‘ 
ve) 


92] 


AREAS 


1949 


April 


219 


541 


EXPORTS 


OLS O13 
518 
184 
274 

S38, 10 

109, 092 

1S, Jt 
17, O85 
24 ont 
71. SUS 
17, 742 
ee, 249 
11, 224 

1), 178 

104). 138 

sw ” v4 

{ 9 

vu 

$17 
54, O42 


IMPORTS 


1 
| 
lf 
‘ 
1h2 
142 
ss 
11] 
1] 
" 
147 
44 
2 
24 
119 
dle 
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, 231 
, 286 
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, 193 


280 


a7 
30) 
42 
7) 
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176 
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January August 
1936-38 
&-month 
July verage 1948 1949 
4,154 14, 544 88, 228 19, 149 
9g. 339 &, 064 &Y, 550 68, 443 
173. 192 19,068 (1,931, 887 1, 740, 046 
G7, 49 146, 1S4 905, 794 | 1, 221, 6R9 
17¢ 100 203 274 
212 100 226 2i4 
& 100 ww) 8 
97. 738 1,472 S17, 754 964, 788 
ar 100 SU4 1, 0 
217 11M) 275 229 
G4 100) d29 462 
71,635 | 112,368 | 922,476 | 639,018 
510 10) S21 569 
174 10 250 182 
209 100 rot 13 
104, 6X7 15, S40 GOO, TUS 976, 207 
242 100 278 o82 
160 100 Ist 178 
144 100) 151 159 
14, 689 You, 144 4, 874, 879 4, SOS, 75 
432 100 11 473 
Is] 100 14 197 
929 100) 2h 253 
234. SF g 9 9 7 2, 498, 57. 
OS, 4S8U 2,000 ov 4 O75, 15 
1 SOT 2, BS Ss ) 
1, 7¢ 832 162, 31 
1, 7 4] ve 4, 651 
73, 05S 41, Olt IOS, 2a 
OOS 66, 496 190, 191 
0. m6 O04 S1t wt | 
12° Or 15, OON 4 
221, U4] $54, OOM Mets 
~ 208, 472 on wy 
651, 88 { 2 229, 918 S11, S81 
S 16 x % 7h, 756 
{ q { SM 459, 140 
RR RR & (KN H20, ¢ O44, 709 
2 2) s 164, 093 
9 OX wing rp 26, 585 
we 4 21,4 236, 274 
) Of og FOS 150, 2 $02, 489 
Ta ys 4 4, 10 
67 Qe 14 A), GSE 
6 fA on” 9 R48 1,612,008 
4 GQ axe ‘ 1 Wis, I 
> 164 { oN is 131, 37 
s s7 SAN 782, 52 
. 14 19 wi) 44 47, 074 
9 y0 wm Ht 1K 210, 022 
) p y ‘ ‘ ”) O49 
ss st SS x -t ‘ 
126. 4 ‘ 141.¢ 1, 220, 654 
On y “4 241 
+? y HD aN 
7 ‘ i” 4] 120 
92,481 | 227,136 | 811.0 828, 407 
y “4 65 
10 10 | 319 
02 104 104 il4 
65, 2 959. | 173. 901 13, 998 
m0 1M 1X8 03 
2 \) 205 
ape 100 RQ 100 
es ‘ 116 1.060. 927, 727 
20] 104 277 
18 1 21 209 
+ 104 148 32 
50 ans 12 RI 844.48 R28, Gal 
9 ~™ 2% 200 
36 10s of 262 
~ iH Id w 
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1949 


Ai9, 149 
68, 443 


, 740, 046 


221, 682 
274 
2i4 
128 

O64, 788 

1, 055 
229 

462 

639, 018 





159, 140 
(44, 700 
164, 093 
26, 585 
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| 
| 1949 1948 1949 January-August 
ee ee ee a ae —_ es ae eee eae ee re aed 
Item - | | | 8-month 
| August | August | — | October [February | March | April May | June July |@verage’)  o48 1949 
| a Oe, | ict | eo” . ene 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | | 
| | | } | 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of del 225, 293 258,127 | 261,067 256, 412 238,193 | 274,828 | 226,946 | 216,177 | 235,545 | 205,217 | 839, 656 |2, 086, 674 | 1, 874, 456 
Hides and skins? sthous. of pieces 7, 359 5, 205 | 6, 191 4, 705 4, 216 5,117 5, 511 7, 357 5, 627 6, 634 178, 784 55, 971 46, 013 
‘dia ; \thous. of dol_. 7, 044 6, 649 | 6, 878 5, 050 4, 780 | 5, 465 5, 439 7, 051 6, 173 6, 157 34, 600 84, 426 47, 755 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables | 
thous. of dol 17.075 16,673 | 15,462 19, 626 16,724 | 18,784 20, 667 17, 721 14, 471 13, 360 53,736 | 147,020 135, 600 
Coffee {thous. of Ib 211, 629 177,175 | 186,448 | 226, 534 220,018 | 275,292 | 235, 181 194,999 | 222,473 | 222, 888 |1, 205, 208 |1, 778,895 | 1, 861,455 
\thous. of dol__| 55, 204 44,461 | 46, 645 55, 310 57, 396 73, 671 58, 906 48, 995 56, 038 58, 626 93,856 | 449, 096 480, 481 
Cano sugar fthous. of Ib 741,303 | 876,188 | 631,199 | 553,178 | 678,760 | 903,250 | 720,234 | 816,432 | 772,131 730, 980 |4, 061, 200 |4, 498, 837 | 5, 771, 808 
. * (thous. of dol 37, 683 42,142 30,934 | 27,448 32, 65s 44, 278 35, 209 39, 770 38, 276 36, 525 101, 016 220, 222 284, 192 
Crude rubber fthous. of Ib 111, 057 152,617 113, 245 136, 661 57¢ 126, 962 113, 395 119, 692 114, 727 103, 459 743, 816 |1, 086, 45 969, 473 
‘ : \thous. of dol 17,171 28,365 | 22,294 27, 740 580 | 21, 698 19, 387 19, 933 19, 198 16, 649 119, 064 198, 390 164, 285 
Vecet : spend e~ “ — > “0% | 89,129 88,610 | 68,195 | 77, 416 5, 74, 928 53, 737 64, 575 82, 785 74, 124 n. a. | 784,305 610, 694 
pressed) and oilseeds |(thous. of do 11, 709 18,955 | 13,054 13, 956 13, 57 13, 034 9, 069 8, 819 11, 605 9, 902 n.a 164, 568 95, 704 
Tobaceo, unmanufac- fthous, of Ib 9, O88 7, 943 7, 756 | 7, 713 6,713 9, 287 6, 905 7, 521 8, 217 6, 696 46, 808 56, 001 61, 456 
tured. (thous. of dol. 7, 742 7,149 7, 095 7, 029 5, 333. | 6, 530 5, 916 6, 458 6, 850 5, 795 21, 744 52, 095 50, 829 
Wool, unmanufactured fthous. of Ib. 23, 192 39, 977 35, 330 26, 795 25,003 | 19,519 14, 133 13, 978 19, 407 15,415 | 103,464 | 369,002 157, 965 
‘ \thous. of dol 20, 73 26), W48 22, 156 19, 893 21, 820 16, 428 10, 813 10, 549 15, 605 11, 671 38, 272 230, 637 128, 927 
Raw silk fthous. of Ib 14 339 392 | (42 1, 183 369 10 8 1 ers. 38, 528 3, 644 2, 563 
“ (thous. of dol 38 896 1,031 | 1, 720 3, 116 994 34 16 Ob. etsdawe 66, 168 10, 044 6,714 
Nonagricultural imports | 
total thous. of dol 287, 454 | 328,953 | 348, 617 348, 983 209, 883 316, 801 294, 854 252, 813 801,112 |2, 544, 466 | 2, 445, 304 
Fish, including shellfish do 9,145 | 10,198 | 10, 225 10, 192 7, 800 7, 931 8, 716 | 9, 511 20, 576 69, 842 71, 584 
Undressed fur do 7, 454 16, 063 12, 309 11, 038 8, 843 11, 585 7, 730 | 8, 611 43, 400 109, 836 | 68, 396 
Burlaps fthous. of Ib 37, 842 | 42, 700 43, 002 } 40, 480 38, 926 33, 034 28, 915 | 20, 121 382, 088 331, 785 | 283, 317 
5 \thous. of dol 7, 878 | 10,318 | 10,878 1319 | 9, 485 7, 812 6,362 | 4,293] 23,312] 37,488| 68,274 
Paper and paper materials do 55, 979 58, 606 59, 203 } 56, 48, 023 58, 458 55, 991 | 51, 300 147, 400 509,423 | 439,323 
Petroleum and products do 35, 417 35, 592 34, 430 , 5, 875 | 38, 244 36, 855 37,473 | 35,899 27, 696 260, 272 300, 587 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__ do 1,089 7, 528 4, 280 | 2,806] 1,618 3, 310 3,342 | 3,506 5,464 | 36,493 23, 493 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including 
ferro-alloy thous. of dol 64, 238 70, 122 64,171 | 75,8238 76,183 | 94, 710 80,520 | 79,557 | 71,405 | 45,245 118, 680 475, 267 594, 469 
Copper fthous. of Ib WO, 744 79, 472 | 70, 846 | 73, 894 118, 316 129, 579 | 97, 403 97, 603 | 93, 140 67, 658 274, 216 656, 626 791, 101 
\thous. of dol 15, 196 15, 895 14, 271 16, 126 26, 117 29, 158 21, 689 | 20, 550 17, 763 11, 007 26, 736 133, 953 164, 793 
Tin 2 fthous. of Ib 19, 637 18, 687 13, 913 16, 819 11,130 26, 811 28,443 | 17,945 13,791 | 12,383 106, 608 | 126, 326 140, 364 
a ‘el ; ithous. of dol 18, 8Y2 18, 186 13, 584 16, 375 11, 007 26, 683 28, 383 | 17, 518 | 13, 495 | 11, 685 49,960 | 109, 467 137, 254 
Chemicals and related product | 
thous. of dol 7, 776 10, 021 8, 494 7, 436 9, 642 12, 005 10, 046 10, 594 8, 310 5, 160 57,904 | 78, 518 71, 628 
| Eight-twelfths of annual total 16 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
2 Includes Canal Zone. : 17 Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
§ This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries totals reported here. In reports previous to August 1949 all private relief was classified 
shown. as nonagricultural. 
‘Includes Trieste 1§ Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 
'This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and classifications. 


Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
6 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi 
States, n. « 
7 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 
§ The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa. 
§ Includes Tangier. 


9 Beginning May 1949, data excludes ‘Special Category” exports not shown separately 
in the interest of national safety 
Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
22 Imports for consumption. 
23 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 


Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 


Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in ported in pieces. 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 24 Oil equivalent. 
! Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 25 Clean-content pounds. 
2 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. * Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
8 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- small items of copper manufactures. 
tion to the countries shown, 7 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etce., and tin content of ores. 
4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, n. a.—Not available. 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. *Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 
Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” 


Finland Reports Progress on 
Reconstruction of Railroad 


The Finnish peace treaty called for the 
reconstruction of the Salla-Kemi Railroad 
in North Finland, destroyed by the Germans 
during the last stages of the war. The Fin- 
nish press reported recently that this rail- 
road will be ready for Finnish-Soviet transit 
traffic by the spring of 1951, following the 
completion of the bridges at Ounaskoski and 
Suutarinorva near Rovaniemi. The other 
bridges under construction will probably be 
completed during 1950. Limited use of this 
railroad has been possible during the winter 
months when rails have been laid over the 
ice of the rivers at Rovaniemi and Kemifarvi. 


Free Territory of Trieste 
Restricts Use of Electricity 

Restrictions on the use of electricity simi- 
lar to those in effect in Northern Italy have 
been imposed in the Free Territory of Trieste. 
Nonindustrial users are without power for 
2 days per week during daylight hours, and 
industrial users may use only 65 percent of 
their average monthly consumption in May 
and June of this year. Unless there is a de- 
cided increase in the amount of water in the 
mountains, further restrictions will probably 
be put into effect. 


November 7, 1949 


Austrian Cabinet Approves 
Austro-Swiss Air Agreement 


Special Committee Studies 
Highway Needs in Uruguay 


Upon the recommendation of the Chancel- 
lor, the Austrian Cabinet on September 13, 
1949, approved an air-transport agreement 
between Austria and Switzerland. The 
Austro-Swiss agreement is patterned after 
the standard international form for agree- 
ments of this type as approved by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
of which Austria is a member nation. The 
agreement provides for reciprocal civil-avia- 


As the result of a conference held recently 
by the Uruguayan Minister of Public Works, 
the Departmental chief engineers, and other 
officials concerned with the problem of high- 
way development in Uruguay, a special in- 
vestigating committee has been appointed 
by the Minister to obtain information on the 
probable needs of the country in the way of 
road building and maintenance. This group 
is made up of experts from the Ministry and 
tion landing and transit rights between the engineers from several Departments of the 
two countries. Since the end of the war, interior and is to conduct a complete survey 
Austria has negotiated air-transport agree- of road needs. When the committee has 
ments with two other countries—the United completed its investigation an estimate will 
States and the Netherlands. All such agree- be presented to the national Legislature and 
ments, however, can be fully implemented the necessary funds requested to werent out 
only after the termination of occupation in Ge. ees ae wd ennrmpn ate 

oes The field of study will include the need 
Austria. for new equipment and the amount of addi- 
tional maintenance or new highways needed 
to bring the national road system to the level 
desired by the Minister of Public Works. 
During the course of its work the committee 
will hold periodic meetings with the Minis- 
ter, officials of his department, and local 
engineers to discuss these problems and to 
achieve finally a comprehensive and complete 
report. 


Under the provisions of article 6 of the 
Control Agreement for Austria, the Ministry- 
approved air-transport agreement will be 
submitted by the Austrian Government to 
the Allied Council. If no objection to the 
agreement is raised by the Allied Council 
within 30 days after receipt, it is assumed 
that the Allied Council has approved it and 
the agreement will go into effect. 
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Bombay Port Trust Invites 
Bids for Equipment 


Bids are invited by the Bombay Port Trust 
covering the supply of the following equip- 
ment: 

2 Diesel generator sets, 15 kw. 115 volts, 
direct current. 

1 static capacitor, 100 kvar. 

2 static capacitors, 50 kvar. 

1 C. I. outdoor type fender pillar. 

10 C. I. indoor type disconnecting units. 

2 electric pumping sets, 214’’ suction and 
2’’ delivery. 

Quotations for the pumping sets will be 
received by the Controller of Stores, Bom- 
bay Port Trust, Mazagon, Bombay 10, India, 
until November 28, 1949, while the deadline 
for bids for the balance of the equipment is 
December 12, 1949. 

Tender forms, containing full particulars 
and conditions of supply, are available from 
the Controller of Stores in Bombay, subject 
to a charge of 1 rupee (US$0.21) per copy for 
each item. 


Machine-Shop Equipment for 
Iranian Tobacco Monopoly 


Quotations on machine-shop equipment 
are desired by the Iranian Tobacco Monopoly 
Institute, in Tehran. Requirements include 
a turret lathe, planing machine, boring ma- 
chine, lathe, grinding machine, universal 
milling machine, electrical welding machine, 
log frames complete with electric motor (3 
phase, 220/380 volts for logs up to 5 meters 
in length x 60 centimeters in diameter), three 
electric pumps, and three motors. Further 
details, including specifications and condi- 
tions of tender, may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids will be received until November 20, 
1949, by the Foreign Trade Department, 
Iranian Tobacco Monopoly Institute, Tehran, 
Iran. 


Japan To Purchase 
American Cotton 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) has anneunced 
its intention of purchasing 50,000 to 60,000 
bales of American cotton, for November, De- 
cember (1949), and January (1950) ship- 
ment. Quotations should be based on May 
1950 futures. Specifications are as follows: 
grades, strict good ordinary to strict middling, 
inclusive; staples, mainly 13/16 to 15/16 
inches with small quantities of longer staples; 
colors, extra white, white, and light spotted. 

Offers should be cabled by the seller direct 
to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, Tokyo, Japan (cable address: 
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WATA-BOEKI, Tokyo, Japan), and must re- 
main firm until 5 p. m., Tokyo time, of the 
fifth day after despatch of the offering cable. 
Written confirmation of the offer, signed by 


hours after despatch of the cabled offer, to 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, Cotton Committee, c/o Textile Di- 


ee 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


aS 


—_- 


San Francisco, Calif. 


seller, must be air-mailed within 24 Quotations will be accepted until 


the Ministry. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





vision, Economic and Scientific Section, Gen. 
eral Headquarters Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, 


planned procurement has been completed or 
until such date as may later be specified by 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Anchors and Chains (Ships): 14 Household Goods: 44 
Art Pictures on Cards: 17 Jewelers’ Items: 22 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Livestock: 45 
sories: 1, 30, 46 Machinery and Part 
Bamboo Products: 19, 22 Agricultural—46 
Bee Hive and Related Apparatus: 4 Industrial—3, 7, 8, 10, 34, 40, 42, 43, 49, 
Beverages (Alcoholic): 16 51, 52, 53, 54. 
Casings: 37. Minerals: 25 
Chemicals: 40, 47, 51. Novelties: 22, 44 
Clothing and Accessories: 33, 48 Peatmoss: 27 
Construction Equipment: 41 Photo Frames (Metal): 5 
Cosmetics: 44. Plastic Letters and Figures: 11 
Cotton (Raw): 39 Refrigerators: 8, 46 
Cutlery: 48. Sewing Machines, Attachments, and Ac- 
Dental Supplies: 35 cessories: 34 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 47 Sporting Goods: 21, 22 
Earthenware, China and Porcelain: 9, 20, Surgical and _ Electro-Medical Instru- 
48. ments: 12, 40 
Fibers (Industrial): 25. Technical Information and New Develop- 
Foodstuffs: 2, 15, 23, 25, 26, 28, 31. ments: 49, 50, 51, 53 
Furniture: 13. Textiles: 9, 18, 22, 29, 48 
General Merchandise: 18. Tools (Hand an Machine): 7, 49 
Glass and Glass Articles: 6, 24 Toys: 48 
Glue and Sounds (Fish): 36 Wood Raw Materials: 38 
Hotel Methods: 50. Wool: 3. 
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Copies of the Ministry’s Cotton Purchase 
Announcement No. 10, giving full informa- 
tion as to terms and conditions of purchase, 
may be obtained from SCAP Foreign Trade 
New York Office, 11 West Forty-secord Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., or from the Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


Wanted: Price Quotations on 
Corn Milling Plant 


The Jamaican government wishes to re- 
ceive from American manufacturers infor- 
mation concerning price and earliest pos- 
sible delivery of a corn milling plant, of the 
following specifications: 

1. Storage capacity—10 large silos (similar 
to petroleum elevated storage tanks) measur- 
ing about 30 feet deep x 21 feet in diameter 
for the cylindrical section, and 10 feet deep 
for the conical section; 4 small silos measur- 
ing about 25 feet deep x 15 feet in diameter 
for the cylindrical section, and 5 feet deep 
for the conical section. Alternatively, all of 
the silos may be of a uniform size, provided 
total storage capacity remains the same. 

2. Milling capacity—6,000 short tons of 
corn annually, which is equivalent to about 
120,000 half bags of cornmeal of 98 pounds 
each. 

Quotations should be sent to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

In requesting this information, the Jamai- 
can government emphasizes that it does not 
intend to place orders at this time. Rather, 
the data are needed to enable the govern- 
ment, by comparison of costs of such equip- 
ment in the United States and Great Britain, 
to determine whether dollar exchange should 
be granted for the project. 


Compressors and Pumps for 
Bombay Port Trust 


American manufacturers and suppliers are 
invited by the Bombay Port Trust to submit 
bids for the supply of two air compressors 
and two electrically operated low lift pump- 
ing units. Specifications for this equipment 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Inter- 
ested parties, in requesting this material, are 
asked to specify the equipment for which 
the specifications are desired. 

Tender forms, on which bids must be sub- 
mitted, may be obained from the Controller 
of Stores, Bombay Port Trust, Mazagon, Bom- 
bay 10, India, subject to a charge of 1 rupee 
(US$0.21) per copy. Bids, accompanied by a 
deposit of 1,000 rupees, should reach the Con- 
troller of Stores at the above address on or 
before 1 p. m., November 28, 1949. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Bradley Brothers Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, distributor), 55-57 and 
68-72 Wentworth Avenue, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in manufacturing American automotive 
parts in Australia, and would be pleased to 
hear from companies desiring such an ar- 
rangement. Firm is presently engaged in 
the production of automotive radiator cores, 
petrol (gasoline) tanks, and tank assemblies. 
Also, it has a nonferrous foundry making a 
limited range of automotive parts for replace- 
ment purposes. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Algeria—Etablissements Tovar Fréres 
(producers, packers, and exporters of food- 
stuffs), 5 Rue Noiseux (Eckmuhl), Oran, 
offers to export each month (October to April) 


November 7. 1949 


approximately 50 metric tons of top-grade 
shelled almonds (sweet or bitter). Firm 
would appreciate receiving instructions on 
standard American grading, nomenclature, 
packing units and any other pertinent in- 
formation. 

3. Belgium—Herion & Cie. (manufacturer), 
Huy-Nord, wishes to export and seeks agents 
for all kinds of machinery used by confec- 
tioners and bakers. A catalog (in French) 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—Nicolas Ouspensky, (agrono- 
mist, inventor, instructor), 5 Terre Neuve, 
Brussels, offers to sell his patents for a new 
type of bee-hive, and the following appara- 
tus in connection with bee-keeping: 

1. A bee-hive, known as the Dadon Blate 
and also other systems improved for trans- 
portation. 

2. A wax melterO.5H. Honey-comb may be 
melted and pressed by steam 0.5H. This ap- 
paratus measures 0.50 x 0.30 cm. and is made 
of zinc-iron. The steam goes through the 
honey-comb placed in the cup (vase). The 
wax becomes pure up to 95% without any 
pressure, 

3. A bee-feeder for giving bees a sugar- 
sirup. This feeder is placed outside a bee- 
hive where it will not interfere with the 
bees. This apparatus measures 0.08 x 0.09 x 
0.16 cm. and will hold up to 1.152 liters of 
sirup. 

4. Centrifugal separator for 24 frames. 

5. An apparauts for the disinfection of 
various tools for a bee-hive, constructed on 
the principle of a wax melter. 

5. Denmark—Bang & Co. (manufacturer), 
66 Nerre Alle, Aarhus, offers to export first- 
quality metal photo frames with convex 
glasses and backs of cardboard with reversi- 
ble struts. Frames are made of tombac, and 
available in all sizes up to 30 x 40cm. (1 cm. 
0.3937 inches). Firm states it has unlimited 
quantities available for export, and offers 
frames in minimum orders of 3 dozens. Firm 
would appreciate receiving any instructions 
that buyer might find appropriate. 

6. England—The London Sand Blast Dec- 
orative Glass Works Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Seager Place, Burdett Road, London, E. 3, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade decorated glass mirrors, screws, door 
panels, lighting fittings, balustrades for ho- 
tels, public buildings, and private homes. 
Firm states it is in a position to export 
£1,000 to £2,000 worth of glass articles each 
month. Illustrated catalog may be obtained, 
on a loan basis, from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Lorant & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 98-100 Croydon Road, London, S. E. 
20, desires to export machine tools and tur- 
bine-driven air grinders. Firm is also inter- 
ested in obtaining a United States represent- 
ative. Illustrated leaflets are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

8. England—Marco Refrigerators Limited 
(manufacturer), Manor Works, Rowan Road, 
Streatham Vale, London, S. W. 16, is in- 
terested in exporting commercial and do- 
mestic refrigerators, and condensing units 
from 4 to 742 HP. Leaflets and price lists 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—C. W. P. Thompson (import 
and export manufacturers’ representative), 
94 College Hill Road, Harrow Weald, Middx., 
offers his services as purchasing agent to 
United States importers of all classes of con- 
sumer goods, particularly tertiles and earth- 
enware tea and dinner sets. Mr. Thompson 
states that he has well-established connec- 
tions with English manufacturers, and is 


in a position to quote manufacturers’ prices, 
on the usual terms of 5% purchasing com- 
mission. 

10. England—Chas. H. Windschuegl, Lim- 
ited (export merchants, sales agents), 1 
Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, wishes to 
export wax wire core vents for use in iron, 
steel, and aluminum castings. Further in- 
formation and price list will be furnished 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

11. England—Zell-Em Limited (manufac- 
turer), Wren Grove, Preston Old Road, Black- 
pool, Lancashire, has available for export 
unlimited quantities of first-quality patent 
plastic letters and figures for advertising 
displays. Sets are graded according to the 
type, size, and color of the letters or figures 
they contain, and each set is wrapped in 
cellophane for attractive and immediate re- 
tail display. Samples are available upon re- 
quest to foreign firm. 

12. France—Anciens Ets. Martin Prost 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Neuil- 
ly-l’Evéque (Hte.-Marne), wishes to export 
surgical instruments including spring and 
ordinary pincers. Firm will furnish catalog 
upon request. 

13. France—Buckenmeyer Fréres, S. A. R. L. 
Fabrique de Meubles et Siéges de Style 
(manufacturer), Route de Chatenois, Sélestat 
(Bas-Rhin) , offers to export furniture. Firm 
desires to export through intermediary of 
one or several representatives or wholesalers. 
Illustrated literature (in French and Ger- 
man) is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—A. Veille et Compagnie (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 18 Rue 
Fulton, Le Havre, Seine-Inferieure, offers to 
export best-quality ships’ anchors and chains. 
Specifications: anchors—all weights; 
chains—steel, electrically welded, 1’’ to 4’’ in 
diameter. Inspection by American Bureau of 
Shipping, Lloyd’s Register, Bureau Veritas. 

15. Germany—Obstverwertung Niedersach- 
sen, Schulz & Co., Zeven, Bez. Bremen, offers 
to export fruit juices (non-alcoholic) and 
preserved fruits. Firm will furnish catalog 
and samples. 

16. Germany—G. Vetter (manufacturer of 
liqueurs and specialties), Wunsiedel/Fich- 
telgebirge (U. S. Zone), offers to export the 
following fine-quality cordials: Sechsimter- 
tropfen (36.5% vol.); Fichtelgebirgs-Krauter- 
lik6r (35% vol.); Alpenkrauterbitter de 
Angostura (35% vol.). Firm states it will 
furnish samples upon request. 

17. Germany—C. Albert Westphal, Besel- 
erstrasse 4, (24a) Hamburg-Gr. Flottbek, of- 
fers to export fine art pictures on cards 
suitable for framing. Each set contains 16 
different prints, showing picturesque old 
castles and scenes. Two pictures and prices 
are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Japan—Fukui Cotton Trading Co., Ltd., 
5-chome Honmachi, Osaka, offers to export 
Japanese tertiles and sundry goods. 

19. Japan—Minato & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers, exporters, importers), 54, 1-chome, 
Sakae-machi, Ikuta-ku, Koke, is interested in 
exporting Japanese bamboo products. 

20. Japan—R. Otani & Co. (manufacturers 
and exporters), 8-11, Higashi-Shumokucho, 
Higashi-ku, Nagoya, wishes to export por- 
celain and earthenware. 

21. Japan—Seiyu Industry Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 7, Honmachi Kochi 
City, offers to export best-quality tempered 
Tankichi fish hooks. 

22. Japan—Sekiya & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), No. 39, 4-chome, 
Fushimimachi, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes to 
export cotton, silk and rayon teztiles; silk 
fishing guts; bamtoo poles, rakes and bas- 
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kets; necklaces; Christmas decorations and 
novelties. 


23. Japan—Shinwa Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
ers and exporters), P. O. Box 139, Osaka, de- 
sires to export frozen frog legs. 

24. Japan—Taiyo Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter), No. 60, Omiyacho, 5-chome, Asa- 
hiku, Osaka, wishes to export glassware, such 
as stemware, tumblers, vacuum bottles, elec- 
tric lamp shades, microscopic cover glass and 
sheet glass. 

25. Mexico—Sociedad Mercantil Industrial 
Metalurgica, S. A. (SOMIMET), (importer, 
exporter), Motolinia 5—232, Mexico, D. F., 
wishes to export minerals (most of the non- 
ferrous group), industrial fibers, foodstuffs. 
Firm would prefer to act as purchasing agent 
for American firms. 

26. Netherlands—Johan Sterk, C. V. (im- 
porter, exporter), Loggerstraat 30-32, Ijmui- 
den, offers to export first-quality fresh frozen 
sole, halibut, turbot, and similar fish. 

27. Netherlands—N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA” Vee- 
voeder-Handelmaatschappij (export mer- 
chant), Beurs Kamers 373/380, Coolsingel, 
Rotterdam, offers to export the following 
grades of peatmoss: horticultural peatmoss 
(fine granulated), poultry litter (small lumps 
used by poultry farmers), stable bedding 
(coarser and used for bedding of larger ani- 
mals). 

28. Portuguese East Africa—Alvaro Ribeiro 
Limitada (export merchant), P. O. Box 87, 
Lourenco Marques, offers to export very good 
quality frozen crayfish tails, well cleaned, 
wrapped in cellophane paper, and packed in 
cases each containing 20 pounds net weight. 

29. Wales, North—Glyn Jones (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), Hazeldene, Vic- 
toria Drive, Llandudno Junction, offers to 
export unlimited quantities of Welsh tweeds 
(all pure Welsh wool) in unique “Honey- 
comb” weave (in plain and contrasting col- 
ors), suitable for ladies’ coats. Width: 
75''/76"’; weight per yard, 36.8 ounces; 
lengths as requested. Patterns and samples 
forwarded on request at manufacturer’s ex- 
pense. Firm is also interested in obtaining a 
United States representative. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


30. England—Partridge, Wilson & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, electrical engineers) , Daven- 
set Electrical Works, Evington Valley Road, 
Leicester, seeks an agent in each of the 48 
States for high discharge automotive battery 
testers, an instrument for measuring the 
voltage of storage batteries under a discharge 
of 100 to 140 amperes. Tester is molded in 
special shock-resisting plastic. Illustrated 
literature may be obtained from the foreign 
firm. 

31. France—G. Menaud Fils (packer, whole- 
saler and exporter), 39 Quai des Chartrons, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to export extra- 
quality dried figs, sterilized, packed in tins 
of 1 kilogram each. Quantity available at 
present time: 500 cases each containing 50 
one-kilogram tins. Although firm is inter- 
ested in direct sale, it would prefer to deal 
through an agent in the United States. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information re- 
garding labels and other data of interest. 


Export Opportunities 


32. (Deleted.) ‘ 
33. Ethiopia—Chrisostomos Tzombanos 
(importing distributor), Box 573, Addis 


Ababa, seeks purchase quotations for men 
and women’s woolen clothing, such as ready- 
made suits, overcoats, and topcoats. Firm’s 
sales capacity: 500 suits, 500 overcoats and 
topcoats annually. Price range: US$20 to 
US$25 per garment, f. 0. b. New York. Cloth 
samples to be furnished to buyer before 
sale. Firm has in past dealt with sterling 
areas, and is now willing to enter the dollar 
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market, provided satisfactory goods can be 
had at a competitive price. 

34. France—Consortium Machines 4a 
Coudre & Radio Electricité (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer) , 53, Rue Nicot, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes purchase quotations for 
good-quality sewing-machine heads (indus- 
trial and household), parts and attachments, 
also accessories including needles. Firm 
states it would be in a position to purchase 
large quantities if prices are not too high. 
Also, firm desires to act as importer-dis- 
tributor and to have exclusive sales rights 
for France and French colonies (or sections 
thereof). Firm believes it will be in a posi- 
tion to import in the near future and be 
granted import licenses by the French 
Government. 

35. France—Depot Dentaire Lutz (retailer), 
60, Rue Serpenoise, Metz (Moselle), wishes 
purchase quotations for all kinds of dental 
supplies. 

36. France—Albert Guimard (wholesaler, 
importer, exporter, potential sales agent), 
49, Place Rollin, Angouléme, Charente, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for good- 
quality liquid fish glue, also interested in 
fish sounds. Firm prefers correspondence in 
French, if possible. 

37. France—Pierre Vogelweith (wholesaler, 
importer), 5, Rue des Chasseurs, Colmar 
(Ht.-Rhin), desires purchase quotations for 
salted and artificial casings. 

38. Germany—Herbert O. Renner, 21, 
Hansa Allee, Frankfurt/Main, seeks quota- 
tions for wood raw materials for fabrication 
purposes. 

39. Japan—Fukui Cotton Trading Co., Ltd., 
5-chome Honmachi, Osaka, seeks purchase 
quotations for raw cotton. 

40. Merico—Sociedad Mercantil Industrial 
Metalurgica, S. A. (SOMIMET), (importer, 
exporter), Motolinia 5—232, Mexico, D. F., is 
interested in importing from the United 
States chemicals (basic, for foodstuffs; coal- 
tar derivatives; and for the textile and paint 
industries); machinery (mining, textile, rope, 
shoe, and used box cars for private use); 
surgical and electro-medical instruments. 

41. Netherlands—C. V. Inbouw (importing 
distributor), 142A Noordeinde, The Hague, 
seeks purchase quotations for mortar guns 
(for grouting, caulking, and cementing) for 
pumping and distributing mortar and plaster, 
Firm believes it will be able to obtain import 
licenses, as subject goods are needed by the 
building industry. 

42. Netherlands — Fabriek “REPLATO” 
(manufacturer of name plates), 70 Amers- 
foortscheweg, Soesterberg, seeks purchase 
quotations for ball chain machines for own 
use. 

43. Pakistan—G. M. Subhani & Sons 
(engineers, contractors, importers, exporters, 
manufacturers’ representatives), Raja Bazar, 
Rawalpindi, seeks purchase quotations for 
a complete plan for the manufacture of an- 
hydrous ammonia gas, carbonic gas and 
chlorine gas. 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Germany—Paul Daniels & Co., Wil- 
manspark 14, (24a) Hamburg-Blankenese, 
seeks exclusive representation in Germany 
from United States manufacturers of novel- 
ties including patented novelties, small tech- 
nical articles, household goods and cosmetics. 

45. Italy—C. I. I. E. (Compagnia Italiana 
Importazione Esportazione) (cattle breeders’ 
agent), 3 Via Arcivescovado, Turin, desires to 
represent United States breeders of livestock, 
particularly black and white cattle. 

46. Thailand—United Commercial Motors, 
Ltd. (distributor), 664 Siphya Road, P. O. 
Box 222, Bangkok, would like to correspond 
with United States manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing: light and medium-weight trucks 
and chassis; all types of agricultural imple- 


ments and light tractors; kerosene-operateg 
refrigerators. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Foreign Visitors 

47. Chile—Gamiliel Glucksmann  (sales/ 
indent agent), Nueva York 52, Casilla 2726, 
Santiago, is interested in obtaining manu. 
facturers’ agencies of industrial and fine 
chemicals, and raw drugs. Scheduled to ar. 
rive October 25 via Miami, for a visit of 9 
months. U.S. address: c/o Continental Tex. 
tile Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N, y, 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, and Bos- 
ton, 

48. England—Sydney Phillips, representing 
Hilden Limited (wholesaler and manufac. 
turer), 12 South Moulton Street, London, w, 
1, is interested in exploring the marketing 
possibilities in the United States for tertiles 
such as cotton goods and silks; raincoats; 
cutlery; bone china and toys. Scheduled 
to arrive November 27, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Palm Hotel, 
205 West Oak Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary; 
Chicago. 

49. England—Sir Basil R. G. Tangye, Bt., 
representing Tangyes, Limited (manufactur- 
er, exporter), 60 Grosvenor Street, London, 
W. 1., seeKs agents in the United States to 
handle the firm’s products, as follows: (1) 
For pumps, railway machine tools, and hy- 
draulic presses, a firm having technical 
knowledge to handle inquiries, a practical 
service department capable of initially in- 
stalling the equipment and handling sub- 
sequent repairs or replacements, and hay- 
ing connections with a factory capable of 
manufacturing certain heavy pumps and pro- 
viding the technical knowledge required for 
the addition of such items as electrical mo- 
tors, Which may not be easily obtainable in 
England; (2) for modern fruit-juice presses 
which are used also in the vinegar industry, 
a firm having qualifications similar to those 
outlined above but specialized in the fruit- 
juice and vinegar industries; (3) for indus- 
trial hydraulic jacks, a firm capable of act- 
ing as stockist, and having direct connec- 
tions with various outlets in its area to pro- 
vide “off-the-shelf” service. In each in- 
stance, the agent should be one who will be 
directly responsible for all _ transactions, 
rather than work on a commission basis only. 
Sir Basil is scheduled to arrive November 1, 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
British Consulate General, 39 South LaSalle, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago and New 
York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing orepared. 

50. Israel—Erich Braun, Chairman, Israel 
Hotels Association, and proprietor of Armon 
Hotel, Hayarkon Street, Tel-Aviv, wishes to 
study American hotel methods in areas such 
as California, Florida, and the Gulf States 
where the climate is similar to that of Israel. 
He is planning the erection of a resort hotel; 
also, desires information on luxurious and 
semiluxurious bungalow types of hotels. 
Scheduled to arrive October 21, via New 
York, for a visit of two months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Israel Consulate General, 11 East 
Seventieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Jacksonville, and 
Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Italy—-Giovanni Aresi, and Sessa Gia- 
nernesto, representing Societé Edison (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), 31 Foro Bona- 
parte, Milan, are interested in contacting 
producers of chemicals; also interested in ob- 
taining technical information on the produc- 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 
AT pith 
(Dated October 8, 1949) 


The fact that devaluation of the pound 
sterling had been anticipated in commercial 
circles was evidenced by shipments to the 
United States by Aden firms. During the 
period September 1 to September 18, such 
shipments totaled only $101,000 in value, 
whereas during the last 12 days of the month 
shipments totaled $251,000. The products 
originated principally in Ethiopia, British 
Somaliland, and Yemen. A break-down of 
the value of products shipped in September 
shows that goatskins were worth $203,000; 
coffee, $86,000; sheepskins, $55,000; and bees- 
wax, gum olibanum, and gum myrrh, $7,000. 

In accordance with a decree issued by the 
local government, the banks in Aden were 
closed for 3 days, September 18-21, until 
more accurate information could be ob- 
tained regarding exchange cross rates. The 
one currency used widely here which has 
not been devalued is that of Pakistan. The 
banks are now taking such currency freely 
at 140 Indian rupees for 100 Pakistani rupees. 

The only important increase in local prices 
since the devaluation has been in the price 
of gasoline. The official retail price was in- 
creased from 1 Indian rupee 6 annas per 
imperial gallon to 1 Indian rupee 10 annas 
per imperial gallon. 

Large shipments of Chinese merchandise 
were received from Hong Kong during Sep- 
tember, and these are finding a ready ac- 
ceptance among transit passengers and area 
residents as the quality is better and the 
price lower than has been the case for several 
years. Chinese goods formerly constituted 
an important factor in domestic retail trade 
but have been slow in being reestablished 
because prices have been too high. 

Preliminary steps were taken by the Aden 
Port Trust during September to erect an 
office building and living quarters for con- 
sulting engineers due to arrive from Great 
Britain in a few months for the purpose of 
surveying existing port facilities before start- 
ing a large expansion and improvement pro- 
gram. So many ships have been calling at 
this port for bunkers within recent months 
that such a program is necessary to carry on 
efficient operations. 


. CONSULATE 


Australia 
Exchange and Finance 


PRELIMINARY REACTIONS TO DEVALUATION 
OF AUSTRALIAN PoUND 


The Prime Minister of Australia, in a 
Nation-wide broadcast on September 19, 
1949, made a short factual statement to the 
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effect that the pound sterling was being de- 
valued and that the Australian Government 
had decided to maintain unchanged the rate 
of A£125 to £100, thus fixing the new par 
value of the Australian pound at $2.24, states 
a report of September 26 from the United 
States Embassy at Canberra. The Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank made a similar 
statement and also revealed that the price of 
gold had been raised from A£10 15s 3d. to 
A£15 9s. 10d. 

The announcement of devaluation has 
been followed by a veritable wave of discus- 
sion in the press and in the financial, in- 
dustrial, and political circles. The stock 
exchanges reacted violently with prices of 
gold-mining shares increasing up to 30 per- 
cent in the first day’s trading. Wool and 
base-metal shares were much higher, and 
quotations for some other stocks not directly 
affected showed some gains. There was an 
immediate reaction in the wool auctions, 
with prices increasing 5 percent to 12 percent 
the first day, and rising even further later 
in the week. 

It is obviously too early to attempt to eval- 
uate the results of the change in terms of the 
Australian economic and financial structure. 
The general reaction in political and Govern- 
ment circles in Canberra has not been 
optimistic. Everyone recognizes that deval- 
uation is no cure-all for the dollar problem, 
and many believe that increased inflation 
will more than offset the improvement in 
Australia’s competitive position vis-a-vis the 
dollar markets. Australia’s situation also 
depends to a large degree on whether or not 
Great Britain and other sterling countries 
will be able to sell sufficient additional goods 
in the United States and Canada to balance 
the cost of more expensive imports from the 
dollar countries. 


SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


The general view is that devaluation will 
have no immediate effect on the domestic 
price level, but that within the next 2 or 3 
months there will be a gradual increase in 
the cost of living as the inevitable after- 
math. This view is apparently shared to a 
large degree by both Federal and state gov- 
ernment officials. The New South Wales 
Prices Decontrol Commissioner, for example, 
stated that he does not expect applications 
for price increases for 2 or 3 months. A 
minority opinion is that, if not strictly con- 
trolled, the inflation will be very serious, and 
that further official action must be taken, by 
new subsidies, tightening of price control, 
and other measures, to insulate the Aus- 
tralian domestic economy from the effects 
of the change. 

Certain commodities are affected almost 
automatically by devaluation. Wheat farm- 
ers will benefit on sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement by a rise of 4s. to 5s. 
per bushel. This will not materially affect 
the 1948-49 crop, most of which has been 
sold, but the Minister for Commerce esti- 
mates that there will be a gain to the grow- 








ers of between A£16,000,000 and A£20,000,000 
on the next season’s crop. Prices at the wool 
auctions rose by 5 percent to 12 percent im- 
mediately after September 19, and at some 
later sales prices were up to 20 percent above 
the predevaluation bids. The ultimate result 
of the change on wool prices will be deter- 
mined largely by the extent of interest shown 
by the American buyers when they enter the 
market, and how far British, continental, 
and Australian buyers are prepared to go in 
order to obtain the higher-grade wools. The 
price which Australian buyers have to pay 
for their wool will be reflected eventually in 
domestic clothing costs. This is one of the 
ways that the devaluation can be expected to 
directly affect the cost of living. 

Commodities which are exported to the 
United Kingdom under long-term contracts 
will not be affected at the present time. The 
Prime Minister has stated categorically that 
no changes are needed in the meat and dairy- 
produce agreements. The Minister for Com- 
merce, in summing up the situation, said that 
there would be “little change” as regards 
meat, that the sales position of dried and 
processed milk should improve, but that 
little alteration is probable in butter and 
cheese. Fruit prices in sterling markets are 
not expected to rise substantially, according 
to the same source, but they should improve 
in Canadian purchases. All of these items, 
however, will be subject to the pressure of 
any apparent rise in the domestic price level, 
and if this occurs the producers will certainly 
urge the Government to revise the prices 
under the United Kingdom contracts. A few 
days after devaluation was announced, the 
British bulk-purchase prices for base metals 
were substantially increased. This not only 
brings lead and zinc oversea sales prices back 
to approximately the level prevailing in the 
United States during the last few months of 
1948, but again creates the tremendous dis- 
parity between the fixed prices for domestic 
sales and the oversea level. Despite the 
present domestic-marketing agreement, min- 
ing interests can be expected to seek an in- 
crease in the domestic sales price when the 
opportunity arises. Copper prices are not 
nearly as far out of line as those of zinc and 
lead, but there is practically no export of 
copper. There have been few suggestions 
that Australia will be able to gain dollar 
markets for Australian-manufactured prod- 
ucts, although the Minister for Commerce 
expressed the thought that South American 
countries may now be more interested in 
such items as electrical appliances and re- 
frigerators. Australian flour has now alleg- 
edly become competitive with the American 
product in the Philippines. 

Australia’s economy will, of course, be 
directly affected with regard to products im- 
ported from the United States and domesti- 
cally manufactured goods which contain dol- 
lar components. Gasoline falls into the first 
of these two groups. The Prime Minister 
has stated that he will not alter the volume 
of gasoline imported. The percentage of 
gasoline which is directly or indirectly on a 
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dollar basis is not known. 


The Secretary of 
the Chamber of Automotive Industries in 
Melbourne told the press that the cost of 
gasoline to the consumer is likely to rise by 
5d. per gallon. Other sources estimate that 
the increase will be about 4d. The petroleum 
companies have been seeking a 2d. increase 
in the selling price for almost a year. An 
average of 55 percent to 60 percent of the 
cost of American motorcar chassis is incur- 
red in such items as production and labor 
within Australia, so the rise in the price of 
American cars will be considerably below the 
full amount of devaluation. Machinery im- 
ported from the United States will be af- 
fected, although some products are partially 
manufactured locally. A British manufac- 
turer is quoted in the Sun (Sydney) as 
stating that British tractors will now be 
considerably cheaper than the American 
product. Under the import-licensing system 
the British product would have to be ac- 
cepted even if it were considerably higher in 
price. There has been nothing in recent 
developments to indicate that British heavy 
equipment may be any more readily avail- 
able in the immediate future than it has 
been in the past. A number of other items 
will be affected to some degree by devalua- 
tion, including rubber tires (due to the car- 
bon-black component), cotton clothing, and 
timber. Tobacco prices also will be higher. 
Efforts will be made to encourage domestic 
production of tobacco, cotton, and timber 
and to find other soft-currency sources of 
supply. 

The intangibles which constitute the in- 
direct trade also are of importance in 
evaluating the situation. One of the most 
important of these is the increase in the cost 
of interest payments on outstanding dollar 
loans. As mentioned by the Courier-Mail, 
these increased charges in terms of pounds 
will be a serious burden to the State and 
municipal governments which already have 
been hard hit by inflationary costs in recent 
years. It may be that the Prime Minister 
will be prepared to make special payments 
to the States to compensate for this factor, 
and a precedent for such action exists in the 
special grants to the States to cover losses 
from the coal strike. If this step is not 
taken, most of the local governments will be 
forced to pass on the cost to the consumers 
in such terms as higher electricity charges 
and increases in railway rates. In New 
South Wales alone, officials estimate that the 
cost of interest on Government and semi- 
Government loans has risen by about A£200,- 
000 annually, as a result of devaluation. 


STATEMENTS OF PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER 
FOR TRADE AND CUSTOMS 


The Prime Minister made a statement on 
devaluation in Parliament on September 20. 
He pointed out that, in deciding what ac- 
tion should be taken, the Government had to 
consider “the difficulties which would have 
been created for both export industries and 
industries producing for the local market” 
if the ratio of the Australian pound to the 
pound sterling had been altered. To have 
maintained the existing ratio with the dollar 
would have meant that the Australian pound 
would have appreciated substantially not 
only in terms of sterling but also in com- 
parison with the currencies of otfier im- 
portant markets. This would have “created 
the possibility that Australian industries 
would be undersold in their home market.” 
If a “midway course’’ had been adopted, the 
same difficulties would have arisen to a lesser 
degree. On the other hand, “the Govern- 
ment recognized that to devalue our cur- 
rency against the dollar to the same extent 
as sterling would tend in some cases to in- 
crease local costs.” 

The Prime Minister emphasized that im- 
ports from the United States already have 
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been severely restricted and now have to con- 
form to a high standard of essentiality. The 
increased cost of dollar imports will necessi- 
tate “some adjustment of import licenses for 
dollar goods which are normally expressed in 
terms of Australian currency.’ These im- 
ported goods will cost more in terms of the 
Australian pound “and this higher cost must 
ultimately be reflected, at least in part, in 
higher prices for some of the goods (Aus- 
tralia) produced.””’ The Prime Minister also 
mentioned the possibility that the price of 
American goods may fall. He anticipated 
that American wool buyers would be more 
active, and that, even though more wool 
would have to be sold to acquire the same 
amount of dollars obtained before devalu- 
ation, heavier buying might more than off- 
set this apparent loss. He expressed the 
hope that Australian producers and mer- 
chants will take advantage of the present 
rates and export as much as possible to 
dollar countries. 

Further production of gold under the stim- 
ulus of the new price also will contribute 
to Australia’s dollar earnings. In conclusion, 
the Prime Minister stressed that ‘“‘devaluation 
in itself does not provide any solution to the 
dollar difficulties of the United Kingdom and 
the sterling area. What it does do is provide 
an opportunity and incentive for sterling- 
area exports to the dollar area. Its effec- 
tiveness will depend on how all of us in the 
sterling countries respond to the opportuni- 
ties offered by the new situation.” 

In answer to a question, the Prime Minis- 
ter said that all aspects of the dollar imports 
will be examined by the Cabinet, but that 
he was “unable to offer any particular hope” 
that import duties and excise taxes on such 
items as gasoline and tobacco would be re- 
duced to prevent the consumer having to 
meet the full increase in cost. 

The Minister for Trade and Customs, in a 
statement on September 23, said that because 
of the devaluation of the pound adjustments 
would have to be made in the Australian 
currency value shown on import licenses for 
goods from dollar areas issued prior to Sep- 
tember 19 in order to preserve the original 
values in terms of United States and Ca- 
nadian dollars. Not all licenses would have 
to be changed, as in many cases the neces- 
sary dollar exchange was obtained before 
the pound was devalued. When an im- 
porter had received official approval for the 
issue of an import license prior to Septembe: 
19 but had not yet taken out his license 
he should present an application to the Cus- 
toms Office for an increase in the c. i. f. value 
to the extent of the devaluation. All future 
licenses will be issued in terms of the new 
pound value 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated October 17, 1949) 


Subsequent to the devaluation of the 
pound and other currencies, Brazilian for- 
eign trade with the countries concerned was 
almost at a standstill because the Bank of 
Brazil failed to quote exchange rates on 
which transactions could be based, until rates 
were finally posted on October 12. From 
Sao Paulo it was reported that the delay in 
fixing rates, together with strong Argentine 
competition, caused a heavy accumulation 
of hides. Prices for dollar payment dropped 
sharply at the end of September but firmed 
early in October upon news of a substantial 
ECA allocation for purchases from Brazil. 

The devaluation of the pound sterling, 
followed by that of other foreign currencies, 
revived rumors that the cruzeiro would be 


devalued. The Brazilian Government jp. 
formed the International Monetary Fung 
however, that there would be no change in 
the value of the cruzeiro in relation to the 
dollar, and officials have subsequently rejt. 
erated that the cruzeiro will not be devalued. 
Studies have been made by the authorities 
of the probable effects of foreign-currency 
devaluations upon the foreign trade and ip. 
ternal economy of Brazil. Up to the present, 
however, proposals by certain industria] and 
agricultural interests for adoption of de. 
valuation or multiple rates have faileq to 
gain substantial support. 

There has been little change in the dollar. 
collection situation during the past month, 
and remittance delays are still approximately 
5'2 months in preferential and 614 months 
in first category. The delay in fourth-cate. 
gory liquidations has lengthened to 14 
months. The distribution of dollar exchange 
for backlog liquidation has been relatively 
small during the past 30 days, but more sub- 
stantial allocations have been expected to 
commence in the latter part of October or in 
the early part of November. 

New paper currency issued during Sep- 
tember amounted to 140,000,000 cruzeiros, 
bringing the total issue since May 1, 1949 
to 1,530,000,000 cruzeiros, Money conditions 
continued tight, with credit being restricted 
during the month 

The tax on exports from the Federal Dis. 
trict, Which had become effective on January 
1, was repealed by a law published on Sep- 
tember 24. 

On October 12, Brazil and Italy signed a 
Protocol of Friendship and Cooperation, in 
which it is proposed to conclude reciprocal 
bilateral agreements on juridical, economic, 
cultural, technical, and social relations. 

Until rainfall occurs in central Brazil, 
there can be little activity in the principal 
agricultural regions. The dry season, nor- 
mally broken in mid-September, continued 
throughout the month No plowing has 
been done, and there is every evidence that 
planting will be late. Floods were reported 
in some regions of Rio Grande do Sul, but 
they are not expected to retard planting 
materially in that region. Because of the 
drought, few coffee berries are in evidence 
from the first and second flowerings, and al- 
though there is promise of a heavy third 
flowering, the outcome is entirely contingent 
on timely rains. Sao Paulo coffee producers 
already are talking in terms of a crop of 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bags, which would be 
below the small 1949 harvest of 7,400,000 bags. 
With the exception of Parana, all coffee- 
producing States report equally bad drought 
conditions, and unless exceptionally favor- 
able weather conditions develop in the im- 
mediate future an extremely small crop can 
be expected in 1950 

Drought conditions in Sao Paulo also have 
seriously impaired pastures and _ grazing: 
livestock is in poor condition and is under- 
weight, and the milk flow from dairy herds 
has been reduced Although slaughtering 
by packers has been higher than a year ago, 
the meat is very lean. 

As a result of slow bidding by United States 
and United Kingdom importers, Brazil nut 
business in the Amazon Valley has been mov- 
ing slowly, and quotations for shelled nuts 
have dropped from 44 to 37 cents per pound 
to. 2, 

Industrial relations have been relatively 
untroubled and there has been no signifi- 
cant change in the general economic condi- 
tion of labor. The few work stoppages which 
have taken place have been peaceful and of 
short duration and have been the result of 
grievances arising, for the most part, from 
nonpayment of wages due or failure on the 
part of some employers to comply with re- 
cent rulings of the Labor Courts. Wage 
demands have been initiated by several of 
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the larger syndicates. No labor legislation 
of importance has been passed, but debate 
has continued in Congress and in committee 
on the highly controversial issues of syndi- 
cal elections, regulation of the right to strike, 
the security law, and the profit-sharing law. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING OF WOOLEN AND LINEN 
TEXTILES SUSPENDED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil informed the trade by notice 
No. 159 of October 6, 1949, that in accordance 
with a resolution of the Foreign Trade Con- 
sultative Commission, import licensing of 
woolen and linen textiles is suspended until 
the end of the year, states an airgram of 
October 10, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. This action was 
taken because of the satisfactory supply posi- 
tion of these textiles. 

In view of the above, the Export-Import 
Department announced that all applications 
for licenses and for reconsideration of 
licenses for the importation of woolen and 
linen textiles will be filed without action, 
and that at an opportune time announce- 
ment will be made when new applications 
may be entered. 


Export TAX ON FepErRAL District Goops 
REPEALED 


The 4 percent export tax on foreign ship- 
ments of goods produced in the Federal Dis- 
trict (city of Rio de Janeiro), established 
by law No. 158 of October 23, 1948, has been 
repealed by law No. 345, published on S2p- 
tember 24, 1949, states a report of September 
30, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated October 14, 1949) 


Although the Canadian economy is begin- 
ning to feel the impact of the recent currency 
devaluations, it is still too early to assess the 
ultimate effects. Public reaction to the Cana- 
dian devaluation has been generally favor- 
able. The prevalent feeling seems to be that 
the Canadian dollar is now more realistically 
valued and, in any event, some devaluation 
was essential in the face of the sterling deval- 
uation. The change in sterling has been re- 
flected in reduced quotations for British 
automobiles and machinery. Sales are re- 
ported to be expanding. In the export field, 
Canadian sales of newsprint to the United 
States are unaffected, but some contraction 
in shipments to other markets is expected. 
Sales of aluminum to the United States are 
also expected to remain unchanged. In- 
creased sales of lumber to the United States 
seem likely and they will help offset the ex- 
pected loss of sales to other areas. 

Among Canadian manufacturing industries 
the textile industry is likely to be the most 
seriously affected by devalued sterling im- 
ports. Organized labor in this industry has 
indicated its concern by publicly calling for 
the appointment of a royal commission to 
investigate the effect of devaluation and for- 
eign competition in the textile field. 

The indications are that the cost of living 
will show an upward trend in the near future 
as a result of devaluation; the price of fruits 
and vegetables, coal, gasoline, and all other 
items imported from, and services rendered 
by, the United States has increased and be- 
cause of the importance of such imports, will 
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more than offset price reductions on imports 
from other areas. The official index of the 
cost of living stood at 162.3 percent of the 
1935-39 average on September.1—a half point 
less than the peak of 162.8 percent recorded 
on August 1. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
freight rates. As a result of devaluation, a 6 
percent surcharge on hauls between Cana- 
dian and United States points has been estab- 
lished which is intended to equalize the de- 
preciation in the revenue payable to Amer- 
ican lines. Over and above this, an 8 percent 
general freight-rate increase was granted to 
the Canadian roads late in September. The 
new increase was granted as a temporary 
measure, pending further consideration of 
the roads’ request for a general increase of 
20 percent. 

Industrial activity as measured by the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce’s Index (1937= 
100) declined from 160 in July to 156 in 
August. Although the medium and light 
iron and steel components of the index re- 
corded slight gains and the chemicals group 
held firm, the nine remaining component 
groups showed declines, quite marked in the 
case of the automotive trades. Production 
of automobiles was 20 percent below the July 
figure, although still 21 percent above August 
of last year. 

Newsprint production in August was 5.8 
percent higher than a year ago with the 
plants producing at 99.7 percent of rated ca- 
pacity. Shipments to the United States were 
approximately 2.9 percent higher than in 
August 1948. 

Construction contracts awarded during 
August were valued at slightly less than a 
year ago; for the first 8 months of 1949, how- 
ever, the value of contracts awarded was ap- 
proximately 6 percent above the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mated that farmers realized a cash income of 
$1,056,500,000 from the sale of farm products 
during the first 6 months of the year, 14.7 
percent more than for the comparable half- 
year of 1948. 

The wheat crop of the Prairie Provinces 
will be below that of last year but in excess 
of the long-time average. The second official 
estimate places it at 342,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with an actual figure of 363,000,000 
bushels last year and a 1932-41 average of 
321,000,000 bushels. 

Improved growing conditions in eastern 
Canada during the first half of September 
have resulted in upward revisions in the esti- 
mates of the tree-fruit crops now being har- 
vested. However, the grape harvest is ex- 
pected to be the smallest in 13 years. 

The returns of the foreign trade for August, 
the latest month available, show exports still 
high at $251,700,000 as compared with 
$241,300,000 in July and $224,100,000 in 
August 1948. Imports, however, were lower 
at $212,100,000 as compared with $230,900,000 
for July and $206,000,000 for July 1948. Not- 
withstanding this recent trend, which is 
partly seasonal, the excess of exports for the 
8 months is less than half of last year’s figure 
at this date. Canadian purchases from the 
United States in August, although down for 
the second successive month, were still mod- 
erately higher than last year. Exports to the 
United States also were slightly higher. 

Parliament has taken up again for consid- 
eration the 1949-50 budget which was pre- 
sented earlier in the year and held over pend- 
ing the results of the June general elections. 
In reintroducing the resolutions, the Finance 
Minister made only three minor tax changes, 
as follows: (1) The elimination immediately 
of the 8 percent sales tax on all fuel oils 
used for heating or for lighting purposes; 
(2) a reduction from 50 to 25 cents a gallon 
in the tax on cider and other wines con- 
taining less than 7 percent proof spirits; and 


(3) the extension of the personal income- 


‘tax credit of 10 percent on dividends from 


common shares granted in March to include 
dividends from all classes of shares, common 
and preferred. This credit is retroactive to 
January 1, 1949. 

The reduced revenue as a result of these 
minor changes will be only nominal—about 
$5,000,000 for the current fiscal year and 
$11,000,000 in a full year—but increased deb- 
its, mainly of a bookkeeping nature, will hold 
down the surplus to approximately the fig- 
ure of $87,000,000 forecast in the earlier 
Budget statement. (See the Forreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 18, 1949.) Revenue 
has been more buoyant than was anticipated, 
permitting the earlier estimate to be revised 
upward to $2,550,000,000. At the same time, 
expenditures have increased and are now 
placed at $2,460,000,000. The assumption by 
the Government of Canada of the sterling 
debt (3 percent guaranteed stock), of New- 
foundland, in accordance with the terms 
of union which became effective at the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year, has added $62,300,000 
to the net debt of Canada and is treated as 
an expenditure in the current fiscal year. 

The Finance Minister reviewed the eco- 
nomic developments which preceded devalu- 
ation of the pound sterling and the discus- 
sions of Treasury representatives which took 
place in London and Washington. As an 
incentive to restoration of multilateral trad- 
ing he said that Canada must be willing to 
receive goods which its customers overseas 
should now be able to send. “If we place 
restrictions in the way by increased tariffs 
or otherwise, we shall defeat the purpose 
which we all know must be accomplished in 
our own interest,” said the Minister. Al- 
though increased imports might affect Cana- 
dian industry to some extent, substitution 
of British goods for American imports, he 
indicated, would be the right and appropriate 
solution. The Minister said that efforts 
should be made to expand exports to the 
United States, looking to positive measures 
of this kind “rather than restrictive devices 
for the means to overcome our dollar dif- 
ficulties.” He referred to the fact that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act had been 
renewed by the United States Congress and 
reemphasized that his Government would 
seek further reductions in trade barriers be- 
tween the two countries. 


Economic Conditions 


TRANSACTIONS OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


The Canadian Commercial Corporation 
handled transactions totaling $201,657,727 
during the year ended March 31, 1949, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the corpora- 
tion recently made available. 

A total of 65,308 contracts amounting to 
$145,033,051 were placed by the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation on behalf of the 
Department of National Defense. These con- 
tracts were for manufactured goods, con- 
struction, and services, and included $16,- 
550,600 for the construction of 1,624 houses. 

Purchases were made in Canada by for- 
eign governments and agencies, through the 
corporation, for products valued at $35,- 
740,670. These purchases included metals, 
industrial, agricultural, and automotive 
equipment, chemicals, communications and 
electrical equipment, ships, ammunition, 
fertilizers, foodstuffs, petroleum products, 
aircraft, medical stores, and clothing and 
textiles. 

The corporation’s services were utilized in 
this connection by the Governments of 
China, Czechoslovakia, United States, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Pakistan, India, Mozambique, United King- 
dom, Bizonal Germany, France, and South 
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Africa, as well as by the International 
Refugee Organization, The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and the United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees. 

In the fall of 1948 the corporation, on 
the direction of the Minister of Trade and 


Commerce, purchased some _ 15,000,000 
pounds of butter from Denmark, Australia, 
and New Zealand. This butter, valued at 
$11,000,000, was sold by the corporation at 
authorized ceiling prices to Canadian pack- 
ers and creameries, the trading loss of $857,- 
337.50 sustained by the corporation being 
reimbursed to it by Commodity Prices Sta- 
bilization Corporation. The corporation was 
also directed by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce to purchase tin to the value of 
$2,788,494 to be stored against possible future 
requirements. Other contracts placed by 
the corporation during the year in connec- 
tion with foreign trade amounted to 
$1,717,745. 

Although the corporation was originally 
organized for the purpose of handling trans- 
actions in international trade which could 
not entirely be handled by private enter- 
prise (thus providing Canadian business 
with facilities similar to those offered to 
United Kingdom and American traders 
through the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation and the United States Commer- 
cial Corporation) its role as purchasing agent 
for the Department of National Defense dur- 
ing the past 2 years has overshadowed its 
activities in the foreign-trade field. 

[For additional background see ForeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 20, 1946.] 


Ceylon 


Exchange and Finance 


SECOND ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE DOMINION 


The budget of the Dominion of Ceylon 
for the fiscal year October 1, 1949, to Sep- 
tember 31, 1950, was presented by the Fi- 
nance Minister to the Ceylon Parliament 
on July 14, 1949. It was the second annual 
budget of the recently established Dominion 
of Ceylon. (See ForEIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 15, 1948, for details concerning 
the first annual budget.) 

General expenditures are estimated at 
558,000,000 rupees ($117,200,000 at $0.21 to 
the rupee) and revenue at 556,000,000 rupees 
($116,800,000) leaving a small deficit of 2,- 
000,000 rupees ($400,000). In addition to 
this general budget, there are separate 
budgets for the railroad and electricity-sup- 
ply agencies in which expenditures are esti- 
mated at 73,000,000 rupees ($15,000,000) and 
54,000,000 rupees ($11,000,000), respectively. 
These expenditures will be partly offset by 
earnings of the railroad and electricity sup- 
ply amounting together to 68,000,000 rupees 
($14,000,000). The Finance Minister stated 
that. in the current fiscal year additional 
expenditures, most of which are capital out- 
lays, will be financed by loan funds estimated 
to amount to 173,000,000 rupees ($36,000,- 
000). Total expenditures therefore will 
amount to 858,000,000 rupees ($180,000)90), 
and total income from general revenue and 
Government operations of railroads and 
electricity will amount to 624,000,000 rupees 
($131,000,000) . 

It is the practice to provide “token votes” 
in the Ceylon budget at the figure of 100 
rupees ($21) which may represent items of 
considerable expenditure during the fiscal 
year. Token votes provided for in the budget 
estimates include expenditures for a new 
steel factory, a caustic-soda factory, a tex- 
tile mill, and a new lighthouse for Colombo. 
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Turkey’s Fuel Conservation 


Aided by ECA 


A survey and training program de- 
signed to aid conservation of fuel in 
Turkey is being initiated by an Ameri- 
can combustion engineer under a techni- 
cal-assistance project, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration announces. 

The project provides for Richard Wig- 
gers, formerly a consultant in the coal 
section of ECA’s Paris office, to spend 5 
months in Turkey. It was requested 
by the Turkish Government following 
completion of a 3-week preliminary sur- 
vey by Mr. Wiggers on possible replace- 
ment of coal by lignite or lower-grade 
bituminous coal. 

On the basis of the initial study, it 
was found that an exhaustive study and 
a training program are needed to achieve 
more efficient operation of Turkish fuel- 
burning plants. The Turkish Govern- 
ment states that the proposed program 
is essential to the conservation of fuels 
and economic use of electric power in 
Turkey. 

Before joining ECA, Mr. Wiggers was 
connected with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

ECA dollar costs in the project are 
estimated at $3,500. 











The Finance Minister’s budget speech of 
1948 outlined a “Six-Year Plan.” The Min- 
ister’s present budget speech shifts emphasis 
from the Six-Year Plan to the “Employment 
Budget” which seeks to provide for a high 
stable level of domestic employment. 

The Minister of Finance began his budget 
address with a discussion of Ceylon's balance- 
of-payments problem and its relationship to 
the sterling area and to the dollar pool. He 
referred to the importance of the sterling 
area to Ceylon’s trade, and to the danger to 
Ceylon of the decline in its dollar earnings 
from rubber and the continuance of high 
prices for imported goods. Although Ceylon 
had a current account surplus in its balances 
of payments of 35,000,000 rupees ($11,000,000) 
in 1948, the Minister forecasts a substantial 
deficit in its payments position for 1949. 

One of the most important policy an- 
nouncements of the speech related to the 
treatment of foreign investments. The Min- 
ister stated that “foreign investments are 
today entitled to earn profits and to remit 
them to the country of origin, subject of 
course to regulations common to all members 
of the sterling area. .. . We have no inten- 
tion to place any restriction on the with- 
drawal of foreign capital investments.” He 
further added that “as a prospective member 
of the International Monetary Fund we can- 
not without the approval of the Fund impose 
restrictions on payments due as interest on 
loans and as net incomes from other invest- 
ments.” 

The Minister estimated the national in- 
come for 1948 at 2,272,000,000 rupees and that 
for the fiscal year 1949-50 at 2,323,000,000 
rupees. At an estimated population level of 
7,000,000, the per capita income would 
amount to about 330 rupees ($70 at $0.21 to 
the rupee). (This estimate was made prior 
to devaluation when the rupee was worth 
$0.30.) 

The budget speech seems to have been 
well-received by the Ceylon community be- 
cause (1) it proposes a slight reduction of 
some taxes; (2) it appears to hold down Gov- 
ernment expenditures; and (3) it suggests 
that Government policies are to be directed 
to the assistance of the common man. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTAS OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
AND PARTS ESTABLISHED FOR SECONp 
HALF oF 1949 


The Colombian Government, by an Office 
of Exchange Control resolution of August 
17, 1949, established quotas of automobiles, 
busses, automotive parts, and tires for im- 
portation during the last half of the calendar 
year 1949. 

The public-transportation companies are 
being granted half of the total sum—#3,000,-. 
000 for trucks and $1,500,000 for busses, 
These quantities are being distributed among 
the transportation companies in proportion 
to the value of pre-1946 model vehicles which 
each company now has in service. The com- 
panies may purchase replacement equipment 
of any make which they desire. This means 
that $4,500,000 is being made available for 
the purchase of trucks and busses on a com- 
petitive basis without regard to dealer or 
manufacturer quota. 

Authorized distributors of trucks and 
busses are being allotted the sum of $1,500,- 
000 for the importation of trucks and busses. 
This sum is being divided among the dis- 
tributors in proportion to the number of 
vehicles of each make in circulation on De- 
cember 31, 1947. An allotment of $2,000,000 
has been earmarked for the importation of 
eutomotive parts, which presumably includes 
automobile spare parts in addition to truck 
and bus parts. Of this amount, $1,200,000 
is going to automobile and truck importers 
and is being divided in proportion to the 
value of the vehicles of each make in cir- 
culation on December 31, 1947. The other 
$800,000 is going to regular importers of auto- 
motive parts who do not import complete 
units. 

The $9,000,000 total is rounded out by the 
allotment of $200,000 for the purchase of 
jeeps for agricultural and livestock pur- 
poses, and $800,000 for the importation of 
truck and bus tires and tires for power grad- 
ers. The latter sum is being divided among 
the distributors whose basic quotas for 1947- 
48 or 1948-49 included sums for the importa- 
tion of tires, and in accordance with a plan 
which the Office of Exchange Control has 
not yet elaborated. 

The transportation companies are required 
to deposit a bond equal to 20 percent of the 
value of their import licenses, as a guaranty 
that vehicles imported are solely for the use 
of such companies for at least 6 months. 


Costa Ric: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNIFICATION OF VARIOUS ImPoORT-DUTY 
RATES APPLICABLE TO PETROLEUM PROD- 
UCTS 
By decree No. 719 dated September 20, 1949, 

and published in the Official Gazette (No. 

213) of September 23, 1949, there was estab- 

lished a consolidation of the various import 

charges applicable to petroleum products im- 

ported into Costa Rica, states a report from 

the United States Embassy at San Jose. This 
unification of numerous import surcharges 
which from time to time have been estab- 
lished since September 19, 1946, when a gen- 
eral unification of import charges was en- 
acted (reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 

Ly of November 23, 1946) is a result of 

requests made by the local branches of Amer- 

ican oil companies, in view of a clause in 
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the contracts of the companies with the 
Costa Rican Government which calls for the 
establishment of a single import duty on 
the importation of petroleum products. 


The collection of taxes at present in force 
on the petroleum products listed will be liq- 
uidated in accordance with the following 
break-down: 


enue of 2,066,100,000 crowns and expendi- 
‘tures of 2,056,600,000 crowns, based on pre- 
devaluation computations. The Minister 
estimated the increase in expenditures for 
servicing the country’s foreign debt, main- 


Import Duties and Taxes on Petroleum Products, Costa Rica tenance of diplomatic missions abroad, and 
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pur- tariff which is created by the above decree. that such price increases would not be re- gregated 2,911,000, or 221,000 more than at 
gp The purpose of the change is said to be flected in the October index and would not preceding census on July 16. 
wall. another step designed to protect local pro- cause a rise in the January index of more 
nong ducers of tallow against acute competition than 3 percent, which would mean only a INDUSTRY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
947. of imported tallow. small wage increase in March 1950, under Volume output of industrial products was 
ia the existing automatic wage adjustment markedly larger in August than in July, the 
sia scheme. July figure being affected by summer holidays 
nee Den mark There is no indication, and no expectation in most industries. The increase was in part 
on the part of either business or Government of seasonal character. Production in August 
: Fic Be es officials, that export prices for most Danish also showed a five- 
— AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT _ products shipped to hard-currency areas will — month in 1948, aseribable to substantial eaine 
anty COPENHAGEN be reduced immediately in terms of dollars in output by textile, footwear, and clothing 
a unless necessary for competitive reasons. industries and small increases in that of 
' (Dated October 7, 1949) In various other fields, attempts are being foodstuffs, paper, chemical, stone, earthen- 
The Danish Government's decision to fol- made to keep the former dollar quotations. ware and glass, and the iron and metal. in- 
low sterling and devalue Danish currency Thus, crown rates have been increased for dustries. Lumber and transport-equipment 
from 4.81 to 6.92 crowns to the dollar was travel by both sea and air to the United industries, on the other hand, turned out a 
reached September 18 after conferring with States. Telegraph and telephone tolls for smaller volume of merchandise. 
representatives of agriculture, industry, communication with the exterior have been A recently published official survey of raw- 
trade, shipping, the labor movement and raised to their predevaluation levels and material inventories as of June 30 reveals 
leaders of political parties. This decision was postal rates for mail atroad are soon 6x- that stocks of iron and steel products in- 
UTY reached primarily in view of Denmark's in- pected to be increased on a similar basis. creased materially in the first half of the 
OD- timate trade relations with the United King- The Prime eorage of the three Scandi- year. For other metals as a whole there was 
dom. The Government believed that navian countries, accompanied by their some decline, although certain items showed 
maintenance of the present relation of the Finance and Commerce Ministers, mas Bt an increase. Stocks of both solid and liquid 
949, crown to sterling best serves the purpose of Oslo on September 28 for discussion of the fuels have risen moderately. Taken as a 
(No. placing Denmark in a competitive position implications of devaluation. A brief com- whole, raw-material inventories show some 
wg toward other trading countries. muniqué issued after conference stated that increase in 1949. 
port The immediate major concern after de- the three Governments are determined to Preliminary statistics indicate that there 
im- valuation has been the prospective price in- pursue a policy appropriate to maintain eco- was a further small seasonal decline in un- 
rom crease for commodities constituting the basis nomic stability in their countries, and to employment in August, from 2.4 to 2.2 per- 
his of computing the cost-of-living index. It expedite work on a Scandinavian customs cent of all insured workers. 
ges is inevitable that the higher cost of many pacer seg of ne aren eepnotn nae 
ab- imported commodities from hard-currency scheduled to be resumed in the latter part o r : 
en- areas and from countries which have de- October. Pariffs and Trade Controls 
en- esas less than Denmark will influence the Seiad Ha actin GREATLY INCREASED TRADE PROVIDED FOR 
EK- ex, The Government budget for the fiscal year 
of How high prices will eventually go is the commencing April 1, 1950, was submitted UNDER NEW AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
1er- subject of much speculation. That the price to the Rigsdag (Parliament) by the Finance A bilateral agreement between Denmark 
- in level will not be permitted to rise imme- Minister on October 5. It shows a total rev- and France was signed at Paris on October 
kly November 7, 1949 19 








10, to be effective for 12 months beginning on 
November 1, 1949, states a report of October 

’ 12, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Copenhagen. Danish exports to France are 
expected to amount to 270,000,000 crowns, 
while French counterexports valued at 
300,000,600 crowns are scheduled by the agree- 
ment. The excess of French exports pro- 
vides for Denmark’s ECA drawing rights on 
France. 

The preceding agreement between the two 
countries, with its supplements, provided for 
trade of only 326,000,000 crowns in both di- 
rections. The current favorable market for 
Danish agricultural products is the principal 
basis for the increased trade now projected. 
Under the new agreement, if fully carried out, 
France will replace Belgium as Denmark’s 
second most important trading partner, the 
United Kingdom holding first place. 

Danish exports, under the new agreement, 
are to include (in metric tons unless other- 
wise specified) : Butter, 11,000; cheese, 4,000; 
seed grain, 13,000; pork, 2,000; potatoes, 60,- 
000; canned milk, 11,000,000 crowns; seeds, 
10,000,000 crowns; ships, 50,000,000 crowns; 
machinery, 15,000,000 crowns; fish, 6,500,000 
crowns. Horses, vegetables, sausage, casings, 
beer, cryolite, and various other articles also 
are to be supplied. 

French exports to Denmark, in metric tons 
or as specified, are to include: Iron and steel, 
120,000; pyrites, 280,000; potash, 37,000; fish- 
meal, 10,000; barley, 22,500; copra, 5,500; palm 
kernels, 5,000; palm oil, 1,00; alfalfa seed, 300; 
caustic soda, 6,000; soda ash, 20,000; chem- 
icals, 12,000,000 crowns; automotive tires and 
tubes, 4,500,000 crowns; wines and liqueurs, 
10,000,000 crowns; automobiles, 13,000,000 
crowns; fabrics and other textile products, 
17,000,000 crowns; and agricultural and other 
machinery, 15,000,000 crowns. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated October 15, 1949) 


Business news and crop prospects in the 
Dominican Republic in mid-October were 
encouraging, but statistically there was no 
recent evidence of an upturn. The value of 
imports in August, for the second month in 
succession, was less than half the value of 
imports in the like month of the preceding 
year. In the first 8 months of 1949, the 
value of imports was nearly 40 percent under 
the total in the corresponding period of 1948, 
and exports were down by nearly 10 per- 
cent. 

Favorable features included a generally 
satisfactory outlook for crops, with prospects 
that the important rice, cacao, and coffee 
crops will be average or better. Another 
good sugarcane crop is expected. Sugar pro- 
ducers were encouraged by the stability of 
sugar prices in the world market. The 1948- 
49 (to August 31) production of raw sugar 
totaled 476,484 metric tons, the third high- 
est figure on record. ; 

Government efforts to encourage cotton 
planting produced smaller results than pre- 
vious reports indicated. This new cash crop 
still involves a small total acreage. There is 
no evidence of progress in plans to construct 
a second cotton spinning and weaving mill. 

According to the official index, wages from 
June to August declined by 7 percent. Liv- 
ing costs in Ciudad Trujillo and prices, dur- 
ing the same period, showed little change. 

Bank loans outstanding at the end of Au- 
gust were about $1,600,000 greater than a year 
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earlier, indicating an expansion of about 10 
percent in business credit during the past 
year. Approximately half of the increase 
represents expanded credit operations of the 
Government-owned Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Credit Bank, chiefly in the form of long- 
term mortgage loans for house construction. 
The balance represents increased lending by 
the commercial banks. Meanwhile, bank 
deposits declined by more than $2,600,000, 
representing chiefly a decline of about 12 per- 
cent in demand deposits, excluding Govern- 
ment deposits. The latter remained at about 
the same level as recorded a year earlier. 
Foreign exchange and gold held by the bank- 
ing system totaled $26,300,000 at the end of 
August 1949, a decline of about $6,000,000 
from the corresponding total recorded in Au- 
gust 1948. 

A road between Seibo, in the central part 
of the eastern section, and Miches, on the 
northeastern coast, was opened to traffic on 
September 24. It was constructed at a cost 
of $424,000. The road traverses rugged 
country, and the cost of this 30-mile section 
was therefore relatively high. The new road 
should be instrumental in opening up the 
large undeveloped section in the extreme 
northeastern part of the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUREOMYCIN AND CLOROMYCETIN: Ex- 
EMPTED FROM ALL IMPORT DUTIES AND 
TAXES 


Import duties and related taxes or charges 
no longer will be applied to imports of aure- 
omycin and cloromycetin into the Dominican 
Republic, under provisions of Law No. 2121 
published in the local press October 4, 1949, 
reports the United States Embassy at Ciudad 
Trujillo. The exemption also applies to all 
medicines or pharmaceutical specialties con- 
taining these drugs, or their derivatives, or 
any combination of the drugs, regardless of 
the commercial name. 

The new measure also provides that any 
other palliative or specific which might be 
discovered and is recognized by the Domini- 
can Department of State for Health and 
Public Assistance as a medicine useful in the 
treatment of typhoid fever is exempt from 
any kind of duties and taxes. 

The retail mark-up applying to the sale of 
aureomycin and cloromycetin is limited to 
10 percent by the same law. This is a stand- 
ard provision applied to all other pharmaceu- 
tical products which can be imported duty- 
free under previous legislation. 


EKeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated October 7, 1949) 


Ecuador experienced increased business ac- 
tivity during September, after a slow year. 
Speculation over the possibility of impending 
devaluation of the sucre and the belief that 
the forthcoming conference of commercial 
banks in October would certainly recommend 
import restrictions, if not outright devalua- 
tion, combined to produce a feeling of ur- 
gency in importers which resulted in an 
increase of import-permit applications of 
over 25 percent of the year’s monthly aver- 
age before September. The first major sale 
of rice, to the Philippines, added a little op- 
timism concerning Ecuador’s soaring dollar 
deficit (over $11,000,000 by the middle of 
September), and outlooks were better for the 
exporting of bananas, cocoa, and coffee even 
though prospects for complete disposal of 
this year’s rice crop remained uncertain. 


Whereas devaluation of the British poung 
and of the other currencies which followeq 
produced immediate and erratic reactions, 
such reactions were considered to be merely 
superficial, as Ecuador does about three. 
fourths of its import-export trade with the 
United States. Principal activity was shown 
on the highly volatile free dollar exchange 
market, on which the value of dollars first 
increased suddenly and drastically, then fel) 
rapidly within a period of days and fluctuateg 
thereafter as speculation continued. Cocoa 
prices dropped moderately and coffee prices 
dropped sharply, but both recovered within 
a few days and appeared firm at the eng 
of the month, even gaining slightly. Trans- 
actions in the affected currencies were sus- 
pended temporarily until the official attitude 
became clear but were resumed shortly when 
the Central Bank announced that business 
would proceed normally at the new exchange 
rates and that there was no official inten- 
tion of changing the valuation of the sucre 
at that time. President Plaza stated that 
the Government had given this problem 
serious attention and had concluded that the 
benefits from devaluation of the sucre would 
be outweighed by the detriment to the peo. 
ple from an increased cost of living. He 
recommended a solution to the considera- 
tion of the Congress whereby the taxes and 
commissions which exporters now pay would 
be removed, giving them more sucres for their 
dollars, but at the same time, under Ecuador's 
multiple-rate system, not increasing the cost 
of imports. 

A new set of taxes to aid the financing 
of reconstruction in the earthquake area 
took effect near the end of September, 
consisting of consumer taxes on nationally 
produced and imported cigarettes, cigars, and 
pipe tobacco, and all alcoholic beverages ex- 
cept those produced in the devastated area. 
An additional income tax was imposed on 
individual earnings, and capital income re- 
ceived a new imposition of 10 percent an- 
nually. Rough estimates place the expected 
revenue from these taxes at about 25,000,000 
sucres annually. As a further reconstruc- 
tion measure, the Monetary Board approved 
“in principle” a proposal for the issue of 
mortgage certificates by the mortgage banks 
and the Development Bank system, up to 
20,000,000 sucres. 

The Government's proposal for a loan of 
250,000,000 sucres by the Central Bank over 
the period of a year remained a topic of 
strong debate. There is considerable op- 
position to this move on the general ground 
that it would add the final touch to the 
potentially dangerous position of the sucre. 
The opposition points out that the Central 
Bank figures place the volume of circulation 
(currency and demand deposits) at more 
than 700,000,000 sucres (exceeding for the 
first time the 1946 peak of 698,142,000) while 
the relation of international monetary re- 
serves to circulation media has fallen to 
32 percent, below the “critical” level of 40 
percent. The loan figure, they contend, 
could double or triple itself in terms of cir- 
culation. In the meantime, the Congress 
approved authorizations for the Government 
to seek foreign loans for reconstruction. 

A project to make the production and ex- 
port of rice a state monopoly under the 
Development Bank System received serious 
consideration in Congress as a result of the 
losses incurred in the Philippine rice trans- 
action (over 3,250,000 sucres), but it was 
voted down after the vigorous protest of 
Guayaquil interests. It was pointed out that 
the loss actually amounted to a subsidy on 
the part of the Government to the rice pro- 
ducer, as it resulted from the difference be- 
tween the guaranteed price to the producer 
and the price which was finally settled for 
the export of 18,000 metric tons to the 
Philippines. Meanwhile, the Monetary Board 
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reduced the support price from an average 
of 80 sucres to 72 sucres per equivalent of 
100 pounds milled. 

The Development Corporation subsidiaries 
for cattle development and agricultural 
mechanization were legally constituted on 
September 16, with the great majority of 
capital contributed by the Development Cor- 
poration. An enterprise for poultry raising 
was also formed, with a capital of 600,000 
sucres, to operate in the vicinity of Guaya- 
quil. Announcements of the scope of opera- 
tions of these companies have not been made, 
as they are still setting up working organiza- 
tions. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CEMENT MACHINERY EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
DuTY 


The Salvadoran Government authorized 
by decree No. 188 of July 5, 1949, the free 
entry into El Salvador of machinery, equip- 
ment, and raw materials necessary for the 
installation and operation of cement plants, 
states a report of September 14, 1919, from 
the United States Embassy, San Salvador, 
The authorization will continue until 1965. 
The decree also exempts cement plants from 
export taxes but specifies that cement pro- 
duced must be of equal quality to cement 
available from foreign suppliers and must 
never be inferior to standard portland. Sales 
to the Government must be made at a 20 
percent discount, although this provision 
will not force sales to the Government at 
less than cost price 

The Salvadoran Government hopes that 
this decree will induce either foreign or local 
capital to establish a cement-manufacturing 
industry in the country. 


CorFEE Export Duty GREATLY INCREASED 


The coffee export duty in El Salvador has 
been increased from 7 colones ($2.80) to 10.40 
colones ($4.16) per quintal of 101.41 English 
pounds for the period November 1, 1949, to 
October 31, 1950, by decree No. 350 dated 
October 14, 1949, states an airgram of Octo- 
ber 15, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy, El Salvador. 

All coffee ready for export in the ports or 
customs warehouses on October 31, 1949, will 
be taxed at the current rate of 7 colones 
($2.80) per quintal. 


“yeee 


1] Islands 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE ESTABLISHED NEW RECORD 
IN 1948 


The Fiji Islands export and import trade 
reached new record valuations in 1948, with 
exports exceeding imports by £1,844,678, en- 
abling this British colony to close the year 
with an unprecedented favorable balance of 
trade, according to preliminary foreign-trade 
Statistics issued by the Fiji Government 
Total exports in 1948 were valued at £7,789,- 
513, a figure 26.8 percent above the preceding 
year’s total of £6,142,802. The value of im- 
ports was £5,944,834 in 1948 or 16.2 percent 
above the 1947 figure of £5,116,386. The large 
export balance shown for the year is attrib- 
utable mainly to the greatly increased valua- 
tion of sugar—-the leading export commodity. 

Exports of sugar rose in 1948 to 149,494 long 
tons, valued at £4,265,406, from 112,433 tons, 
valued at £2,840,307 in 1947, and accounted 
for nearly 55 percent of the total export 
value. Exports of gold bullion in 1948 totaled 
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£1,011,225 compared with £1,288,780 in 1947, 
while copra exports were valued at £992,234 
in 1948 as against £966,246 in 1947, and coco- 
nut-oil exports rose in value to £760,774 in 
1948, from £440,189 in 1947. Among other 
exports in 1948, fresh and canned pineapples 
were valued at £129,588; bananas, £94,996; 
copra meal, £54,477, and other miscellaneous 
items, including molasses and silver bullion, 
£96,583. 

Data on the commodity make-up of the 
Fiji Islands’ import trade in 1948 are not 
yet available. As in the preceding year, 
however, the chief countries figuring in its 
import trade were the United Kingdom (£2,- 
025,273) and Australia (£1,855,254). The 
United States ranked fourth as a supplier, 
accounting for only £425,795 worth or about 
7 percent of all imports into the Fiji Islands. 
(According to United States foreign-trade 
data, principal exports to the Fiji Islands in 
1948 were petroleum prcducts, motor ve- 
hicles and parts, and cotton textiles.) 

Principal countries of destination for Fiji’s 
exports were as follows: United Kingdom, 
£2,387,377; New Zealand, £2,042,968; Canada, 
£1,886,503; United States, £1,031,465. 

| Values expressed in pounds refer to the 
Fijian pound which equals approximately 
$2.52 at the new official rate of exchange.] 


+ 
France 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


The high light of recent economic devel- 
opments in France was the devaluation of 
currency on September 19. The commercial 
rate for the franc was cut by approximately 
22 percent. Devaluation crystalized the opin- 
ions held by the various economic groups re- 
garding the trend of economic developments 
and brought to a head the political crisis 
which gripped France on October 6. But the 
wage-price issue, on which the Queuille gov- 
ernment faltered, had arisen even before de- 
valuation Only the timing of the crisis 
seems to have been affected by devaluation. 

Although no panacea, devaluation can be 
expected to make a contribution to balancing 
the French deficit in trade with the dollar 
area French exports to the dollar area 
should be stimulated while dollar imports 
should be reduced owing to their increased 
franc prices. On the other hand, inasmuch 
as the pound was devalued more than the 
franc, British goods may enjoy, at least tem- 
porarily, a certain advantage over French 
products in world markets. (For details on 
the devaluation of the franc see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 31, 1949, 
France, Exchange and Finance.) 

In another significant move to meet the 
balance-of-payments problem by encourag- 
ing foreign investment, the French Govern- 
ment issued regulations providing for the 
freely authorized withdrawal of approved new 
foreign investments in the franc zone (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 17, 
1949, France, Exchange and Finance). 

The French Government is _ proceeding 
with the removal of some quantitative re- 
strictions on intra-European trade. On 
October 6 it was announced that quota re- 
strictions were suppressed on imports into 
metropolitan France of a wide variety of 
products from all OEEC countries and their 
oversea territories. 

After reaching 72 percent in July and 
August, the ratio of exports to imports in 
trade with foreign countries declined to 63 
percent in September, the same_ ratio 
achieved during the first 6 months of 1949. 

From its May peak of 132 percent of the 
1938 level, industrial output suffered a sea- 
sonal decline to 105 in August. 


Both wholesale and retail prices have risen 
during recent months, reversing the trend 
during the first 6 months of 1949. 

Rainfall during September was the heaviest 
since May and somewhat alleviated agri- 
cultural drought conditions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary data for September indicate 
some deterioration in the ratio of exports to 
imports as compared with the two preceding 
months. In September exports were 63 per- 
cent of imports as compared with 172 per- 
cent in July and August. This was primarily 
because of increased imports of raw materials 
and larger imports of food products under 
the Government’s emergency program to 
combat domestic price increases. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the external trade of metropolitan France. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Imports Exports 


| 
Period For- | Over-| For- | Over- 
eign seas eign | seas 
coun- | terri- | coun- | terri- 
tries | tories | tries | tories 


First half 1949 (monthly 


average) 211.5 | 75.9 | 132.3 105.8 
August 177.1 64.2 | 126.8 83.3 
Septem ber 204.0 70.2 | 129.0 86.7 


August registered greatly reduced imports 
from the dollar area and slight increases from 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Exports to ERP countries and the dollar area 
declined sharply, whereas exports to South 
America and Eastern Europe registered a 
moderate increase. 

However, export trade with the crucial dol- 
lar area remained unsatisfactory, sales to the 
United States in August falling almost to the 
year’s monthly low of $3,100,000 registered in 
June. It remains to be seen whether the 
stimulant provided by the recent devaluation 
will be fully exploited by actual and poten- 
tial French exporters. 

No new trade agreements were negotiated 
by France during September, and a French 
mission which had been discussing a bilat- 
eral trade agreement with the Soviet Union 
has returned from Moscow announcing that 
negotiations have been suspended. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


With the notable exception of coal, French 
industry experienced an expected vacation- 
period seasonal decline in output. The slump 
was slightly more pronounced than in 1948. 
Preliminary data show that output (on the 
basis of 1938=—100) fell from 132 in May (an 
all-time peak) to 120 in July and 105 in Au- 
gust. The electricity shortage and a certain 
amount of uncertainty about the future 
probably prevented September output from 
making the normal recovery to prevacation 
levels. 

Steel production has fallen slowly since 
March, when a record level of 840,000 tons 
was achieved, to about 740,000 tons in July 
and August. A similar trend has been appar- 
ent in most basic chemical lines. Coal output 
has been maintained at near-record levels of 
about 4,250,000 tons per month. It appears 
certain that electric power will remain con- 
siderably below demand, at least through the 
end of the year despite the recent rains. 
Tractor production, which reached 1,500 per 
month in the first half of this year, appears 
to be running ahead of demand and may be 
cut back. 

PRICES 


The index of wholesale prices moved up in 
September for the third successive month, 
reaching, a level 8 percent above the June 
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index. The whole of the increase is attribu- 


table to the upward movement of food prices. 
The September index for the latter was 18.7 
percent above the June figure. 

Retail prices began moving upward in Au- 
gust. The retail index rose 6.5 percent be- 
tween July and September. 

Following devaluation and the crisis at- 
mosphere in France, further inflation appears 
inevitable. An early solution to the political 
crisis and the wage-price issue is essential to 
the achievement of a new equilibrium which 
will preserve some of the benefits to be 
expected from devaluation. 


French 
North Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TURN-OVER AND SINGLE GLOBAL PRODUC- 
TION TAXES: NEW CODIFICATION ESTAB- 
LISHED IN ALGERIA 


A new codification of fiscal texts regulat- 
ing the turn-over taxes, and revised regula- 
tions governing the application of the single 
global production tax, in Algeria were estab- 
lished by orders of May 2 and 3, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
May 27. 

The rates of the tax remain unchanged. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
25, 1949, for previous modifications of turn- 
over tax rates.] 


Precious METALS: READJUSTMENT OF 
GUARANTY AND TESTING TAXES IN AL- 
GERIA 


The rate of guaranty and testing taxes on 
manufactures of precious metals in Algeria 
has been readjusted by a decree of August 
2, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on August 12, 1949. The new rates 
are as follows (former rates in parentheses) : 

Guaranty tax (in francs per 100 grams): 
Platinum, 5,800 (5,000); gold, 4,600 (4,000) ; 
silver, 115 (100). 

Assay taxes by touch stone (in francs): 
Platinum and similar metals, 14 (12) per 10 
grams or fraction thereof; gold, 7 (6) per 10 
grams or fraction thereof; silver, if weighing 
not over 400 grams, 14 (12) per 100 grams, if 
weighing over 400 grams, 56 (48) per 2 kilo- 
grams or fraction thereof. 

Assay taxes by cupel (in francs per opera- 
tion): Platinum and similar metals, 350 
(300); gold, 175 (150); silver by cupel process 
or by wet process, 56 (48). 


WINES: ExPORT QUOTA PERMITTED IN 
TUNISIA 


A quota of 350,000 hectoliters of ordinary 
wines and sulphur-muted musts of fresh 
grapes of the 1949-50 crop to be exported 
from Tunisia to France and foreign coun- 
tries has been permitted, by an order of 
July 18, 1949, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Tunisia on July 22. 


oa 


French 


West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND DOMESTIC 
EQUIPMENT; REEXPORTATION LIMITED 


The authority to allow the reexportation 
in exceptional cases from Guadeloupe of in- 
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dustrial, agricultural, and domestic material 
and equipment has been transferred from 
the Director of Economic Affairs (Executive 
Order No. 1791 of July 16, 1946) to the Pre- 
fect of the Department of Guadeloupe, ac- 
cording to Executive Order No. 928, published 
in the official journal of Guadeloupe dated 
September 17, 1949. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


REDUCTION IN EXPORT PRICE OF GERMAN 
COAL 


By order of the Allied High Commission, 
the export price of German coal has been cut 
from an average of $16.10 per metric ton to 
$12.80 per ton, according to an announce- 
ment in the foreign press. The new price is 
retroactive to September 19 when the 
Deutsche mark was devalued in terms of the 
dollar by a similar percentage. The average 
export price of German coal in Deutsche 
marks is therefore unchanged. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most JEIA ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSI- 
BILITIES TRANSFERRED TO GERMANS 


The Joint Export-Import Agency an- 
nounced on October 14, 1949, the transfer of 
nearly all of its functional operations and re- 
sponsibilities to the German Administration 
for Economics (Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft) 
or other competent German governmental 
authority designated by the West German 
Federal Government. 

With one exception, all administrative 
functions in regard to foreign trade will be 
exercised by the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, 
Frankfurt-Main ‘Hoechst effective from Oc- 
tober 15. 

The JEIA will still exercise the power of 
approving or disapproving export licenses for 
commodities listed in Allied Contro] Council 
Law number 43 (prohibited items) and cer- 
tain other materials. 

The termination of these responsibilities is 
outlined in JEIA instruction number 34. 
The instruction states that the transfer is 
subject to the reserved powers of the Allied 
High Commission. 

The JEIA will continue functioning in 
fields not transferred to the High Commis- 
sion or German authorities until placed in 
liquidation status, at which time outstanding 
contracts, obligations, and claims will be 
completed. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


MOTION PICTURES: TIME LIMIT FOR DE- 
POSITING PRODUCER'S ROYALTY EARNINGS 
EXTENDED 


The time limit within which Greek mo- 
tion-picture importers are required to de- 
posit with the Bank of Greece the American 
producer's share of royalty earnings from 
the exhibition of films imported on a per- 
centage royalty basis was extended to 45 
days from the end of the calendar month 
during which the royalty earnings were real- 
ized, by Ministerial Decision No. 141598 of 
September 1, 1949, according to a report from 
the American Embassy, Athens, dated Sep- 
tember 28. Failure to deposit royalty earn- 
ings promptly entails a 30 percent fine on 
the amount due for the first 60 days follow- 
ing the time limit, and a 50 percent fine on 


the amount unpaid for delays beyond the 
initial 60-day period. Fines revert to the 
Public Treasury. 

Originally, under provisions of Decision 
No. 92714 of June 9, 1948, the time limit for 
depositing royalty earnings was 30 days, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER LICENSES SUSPENDED 


The issuance of all barter licenses has 
been suspended, pending further instruc. 
tions, by a decision of the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy dated September 30, 1949, 
according to an airgram from the American 
Embassy at Athens, dated October 7. The 
action is a sequel to devaluation of the 
drachma. 

Barter licenses still in effect may be car- 
ried out within the time limit and under 
the conditions stated in the license. Claims 
for licenses based on definite commitments 
made up to and including September 17 wil] 
be examined individually by the Barter Com- 
mittee in the Bank of Greece; supporting 
evidence was to have been submitted by 
October 4. ‘ 

With regard to barter licenses issued prior 
to September 30, if exchange from barter 
exports became available before September 
1, letters of credit for corresponding imports 
were to be established not later than Oc- 
tober 15 and if exchange became available 
after September 1, not later than November 
15. In the case of exchange becoming avail- 
able after September 30, letters of credit for 
corresponding imports must be established 
within 2 months from the date of avail- 
ability. 

After the expiration of the previously men- 
tioned time limits, all amounts of unused, 
freely transferable exchange in dollars and 
pounds sterling are to be acquired by the 
Bank of Greece at the effective current rates 
of exchange. If because of restrictive regu- 
lations in the country of origin, the exchange 
is not freely transferable, the Greek Govern- 
ment will acquire the exchange and use it 
to issue licenses, paying the owner of the 
exchange at the prevailing rate of exchange 
as soon as letters of credit are opened. 

Goods imported on a barter basis under 
the foregoing provisions must be cleared 
through customs within 4 months from the 
date of opening of the letter of credit, ex- 
cept for machinery, on which the time limit 
is 12 months. If the 4-month time limit 
expires before November 30, 1949, it may 
be extended to that date. When all time 
limits lapse and the holder of the barter 
license has not completed the barter trans- 
action, all guaranties established by him with 
the Bank of Greece are forfeited in favor of 
the Treasury. 

The foregoing action, which stops the is- 
suance of new licenses and assists in liquida- 
tion of existing licenses, is designed to clear 
the way for a new policy with regard to 
barter trade. 


Hungary 
Economic Conditions 


FIVE-YEAR-PLAN LOAN 


Hungarian workers have been called upon 
to subscribe 500,000,000 forints ($42,250,000) 
to the Five-Year-Plan Loan announced by 
the Hungarian Government on September 29, 
1949. Subscribers are given the choice be- 
tween buying premium bonds and interest- 
bearing bonds on which 5 percent interest is 
paid every 6 months over the 5-year amorti- 
zation period. With the purchase of pre- 
mium bonds, the subscriber is entitled to 
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participate in a raffle every 6 months, in 
which every fourth bond will win a prize. 
workers and employees are obliged to sub- 
scribe to the loan at their places of business 
and all other persons at the National Sav- 
ings Bank or with designated collectors. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated October 10, 1949) 


Devaluation was the outstanding economic 
event in India during September, and the 
decision of Pakistan not to devalue has 
prought trade between the two countries to 
a virtual standstill as official trading in the 
Pakistan rupee has been suspended. 

Prices of the principal products imported 
from the dollar area, notably American drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, rose sharply after de- 
valuation, resulting in a substantial increase 
in dollar allocations for these drug items. 
Some Provincial and State Governments also 
took steps to freeze existing medicinal and 
other stocks and to control their distribution. 
It was Officially announced that imports of 
foodstuffs would not be affected as no further 
imports were scheduled for the balance of 
the year. Prices of domestic foodstuffs and 
consumer goods had not been increased ap- 
preciably by the end of the month. Export 
prices of pepper have risen 7 percent above 
the pre-devaluation level. As a check to 
speculation, export duties were announced 
on September 21 on vegetable oils, oilseeds, 
vanaspati (a vegetable product), shellac, 
steel, and tobacco. 

The jute and cotton industries were seri- 
ously affected since both depend upon 
Pakistan for raw materials. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association immediately announced a 
suspension of purchases of Pakistan raw 
jute until prices in Indian rupees were ad- 
justed to their former levels, and the cotton 
industry took similar steps with respect to 
Pakistan cotton. On September 29, 1949, 
the Indian Jute Mills Association fixed the 
maximum purchase price for raw jute as 35 
rupees per maund (1 maund= 82.28 pounds) 
and also established export. prices for 
hessians and sacking at 55 rupees per hun- 
dred yards and 1,550 rupees per ton, respec- 
tively. (1 rupee =US$0.21.) Meanwhile, the 
Government of India increased the _ ex- 
port duty on hessians as a means of dis- 
couraging speculation. With deliveries of 
Pakistan raw jute virtually suspended, it is 
too early to determine the effect of these 
measures on future mill operations The 
cotton industry is generally conceded to be 
ina stronger position inasmuch as, in view of 
alternative foreign sources of cotton and 
favorable prospects for the Indian crop, it is 
not so dependent upon Pakistan suppliers. 
The Government of India has tightened its 
export controls on certain commodities 
normally exported to Pakistan. 

Official statistics of sea-borne trade for the 
month of May 1949, released during Septem- 
ber, showed a trade deficit of 340,700,000 
rupees compared with 165,200,000 rupees dur- 
ing the preceding month and_ 118,000,000 
for the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. Total exports declined by 14,800,000 
rupees compared with the previous month. 
Exports of both raw jute and jute goods also 
showed substantial declines. The decline 
for the former was 29,900,000 rupees to 
19,500,000 and for the latter from 107,800,000 
Tupees to 81,500,000. 

The Economic Adviser's Index of Whole- 
Sale Prices for the week ending September 
3, 1949, stood at 391.5 (Base: Year ended 
August 1939—100) which represented an in- 
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crease of 5.7 points compared with the cor- 
responding week of the preceding month and 
of 10.1 points in relation to the same week 
in 1948. 

[Of special interest to U. S. exporters, was 
the announcement of the import licensing 
policy for the ramainder of 1949. For de- 
tails of these severe restrictions, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 3, 1949, page 
26.) 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASES IN EXCISE TAXES 


Recent increases in excise taxes in Indo- 
nesia on several important items of domestic 
consumption have resulted in rising prices, 
as reported by the Consulate General at 
Batavia. The new rates have been levied on 
sugar, salt, petroleum products, beer, spirits, 
cigarettes, and other tobacco products. The 
fixed-stamp duty on receipts, checks, bills of 
lading warehouse receipts, and private deeds 
has also been increased. 

The resultant rise in prices of the above 
consumer goods and the relative reduction 
in real wages are expected to prove a heavy 
burden on persons in the lower income 
brackets. Cost of living at the present time 
is reported to vary in different regions of the 
archipelago from 10 to 20 times the 1938 
level for such basic items as food and cloth- 
ing. Although domestic retail prices declined 
about 3 percent during the first half of 1949, 
it is feared that the increased excise taxes 
may have an inflationary effect on the cur- 
rent price structure. On the basis of cur- 
rent production and consumption figures, 
the new rates would augment the state’s 
revenue annually by as much as 204,500,000 
guilders (US$%53,800,000 at the new rate of 
3.80 guilders to the dollar), but it is not 
known to what extent the propensity to 
consume will be affected by these measures. 

Changes in question are as follows: 

1. The price of salt bricks at Government 
centers was raised from 14 to 20 guilder cents 
per 500-gram brick. Loose salt was increased 
from 28 cents to 40 guilder cents per kilo- 
gram. 

2. The excise on kerosene was increased 
from 3.50 to 7 guilders per hectoliter. The 
levy on gasoline and all other petroleum dis- 
tillates more volatile than gasoline was aug- 
mented from 13 to 20 guilders per hectoliter. 
As a consequence, the retail price of kerosene 
has risen from 35 to 38% guilder cents per 
liter and the retail price of gasoline from 38}, 
to 46 guilder cents per liter. 

3. The excise on sugar was changed from 2 
to 27 guilders per 100 kilograms. The increase 
raised the controlled price of white sugar 
from 0.95 to 1.20 guilders per kilogram and 
that of brown sugar from 0.75 to 1.00 guild- 
ers per kilogram. 

4. Locally manufactured cigarettes, for- 
merly costing 45 guilder cents per package 
of 20, are now selling for 85 guilder cents as 
a result of the increase in the excise tax from 
40 percent to 60 percent of the retail price 
of cigarettes and cut tobacco. On other 
tobacco products (mostly native cigarettes), 
the increment was 10 percent, making the 
new levy 40 percent of the retail price. 

5. The excise levy on beer was raised from 
15 guilders (6 guilders per hectoliter plus 
150 percent surtax) to 30 guilders per hecto- 
liter (15 guilders per hectoliter plus 100 per- 
cent surtax). However, the retail price of 
beer will be affected only in port areas in 
Java, showing an increase of 5 guilder cents 
per 650 cc. bottle. The excise on spirits was 
likewise increased from 200 to 400 guilders 
per hectoliter of 50 percent alcoholic strength. 


6. The stamp duty was doubled from 15 to 
30 guilder cents on all receipts of 10 guilders 
or more. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN CUSTOMS DUTIES 
CONTINUED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
extending the suspension of certain import 
duties for an additional 6 months, until 
March $1, 1950. The suspension of duties is 
continued on the same list of goods as before, 
with the exception of the duty on “blankets, 
made wholly or mainly of wool,” ex Tariff 
Ref. No. 17/2, which was reimposed on June 
28, 1949. 


QUOTA ON SPARK PLUGS ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation from all coun- 
tries of 50,000 spark plugs and parts during 
the period November 1, 1949, through April 
30, 1950. 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated October 5, 1949) 


Discussions regarding the governmental 
budget of Israel for 1949-50 and the taxes 
necessary to cover it went on intermittently 
in the Knesset (assembly) during August. 
The budget was accepted on August 31, and 
the heavy covering taxes were approved by 
a fair majority. 

A report concerning the development of 
mineral resources of the Dead Sea has re- 
cently been submitted to the Government by 
a special committee. Though the report has 
not been published, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the report criticizes the produc- 
tion policy of the private management of the 
potash works in the past and suggests 
changes by governmental control. 

Local industrial circles intensified their re- 
sistance to the admission of nonpayment im- 
ports, especially textiles. A mission headed 
by the Controller of Supply has been sent 
to the United States for the purpose of chan- 
neling such imports into food, fodder, and 
raw materials. 

AGRICULTURE 


Citrus cultivators and representatives of 
labor have failed to come to an agreement 
regarding production and wages. An output 
of 15 cases per day and wages of I£1.500 
(1 I£=US$2.80) was demanded by the culti- 
vators, whereas labor’s proposal was 7 cases 
daily and I£1.800 wages. 

A 4 -year program to plant 800,000 dunams 
(1 dunam=0.247 acres) with trees has been 
announced by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which has already directed the distribution 
of 500,000 saplings for individual planting. 
Some 1,000 workers are expected to be 
employed in the program. 

Six hundred and sixty-five Dutch cows 
have been added to the livestock of the 
country. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Following the expenditure of I£260,000, 
rail traffic on the Haifa-Tel-Aviv road and on 
the Tel-Aviv-Rehovoth line was resumed. 
The resumption of passenger traffic on both 
Haifa-Tel-Aviv and Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem 
routes is expected in September. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SWEDISH PLANES To BE MANUFACTURED 
FOR UNITED STATES 


The manufacturer of Sweden’s SAAB 
Scandia prototype two-engine transport 
plane (now being demonstrated in the 
United States) has announced plans to 
manufacture modified versions with pres- 
surized cabin for the United States market. 
The planes will accommodate from 30 to 38 
passengers. 

Thus far, business with the United States 
has been limited to the granting of licenses 
to manufacture the Scandia plane in the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES-MANUFACTURED PLANES IN 
URUGUAY 


On August 31, 1949, airplane clubs in 
Uruguay numbered 28 and had a total of 
83 planes, of which 75 came from the United 
States, reports the Direction of Civil Aero- 
nautics. These clubs receive from the Gov- 
ernment a yearly subsidy of 100,000 pesos 
prorated according to the number of licensed 
pilots trained by the club. 

Of the 270 private aircraft registered, 240 
are of United States manufacture. 


CANADIAN REGISTRATIONS 


Of a total of 2,087 aircraft registrations 
reported as of June 30, 1949, by the Civil 
Aviation Division of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Transport, 1,468 were commercial 
and 619 were private aeroplanes. Licenses 
for airports totaled 369. 

Personnel licenses included 4,158 for pilots 
(2,300 private, 935 limited commercial, 70 
commercial, and 853 transport); 136 air- 
traffic controllers; and 1,577 air engineers. 


NUMBER OF PLANES, COLOMBIA 


Colombia had 41 private single-engine 
light planes in May 1949 and interest in fly- 
ing is considered sufficient to increase the 
number of planes. Exchange restrictions, 
however, brought aircraft importations to a 
virtual standstill in the latter half of 1948. 

Three aeroclubs in Colombia have a total 
of 25 planes. Each club has a ground school 
where training is given leading to licenses 
up to that of commercial pilot. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


In granting a “normal category” certifi- 
cate of airworthiness to the Vickers Viscount, 
attention is called to the fact that the 
certificate was issued for the prototype. Air- 
craft must be flown on ordinary operating 
routes before unrestricted airworthiness cer- 
tificates are issued. At present, loads car- 
ried by the Viscount are restricted to 40,400 
pounds of cargo. 
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The production model ordered by BOAC 
and BEA, the Viscount 700, will have several 
structural changes and increased engine 
power. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PRODUCTION By AUSTRIAN STEYR WORKS 


Production of Diesel-powered trucks by the 
Austrian Steyr Daimler Puch AG Works 
totaled 580 in the first 6 months of 1949 com- 
pared with 281 in the corresponding period 
of 1948. An even greater rise is reported in 
the output of busses—from 35 in January 
June 1948 to 260 in the 1949 period 

Steyr has an agreement with Italian Fiat 
Co. to assemble 2,000 Fiat (type 1,100) cars, 
300 of which were assembled in May and 
June. 

The raw-material supply has improved, 
but costs have increased and efforts are being 
made to decrease production costs through 
plant modernization. ECA 
anticipated. 


assistance 15s 


ASSEMBLY OF AUSTINS AT ENNORE, INDIA 


The assembly of Austin automobiles at 
the new factory of Ashok Motors, Ltd., in 
Ennore, India, was scheduled to start on 
September 7, 1949, at the rate of about 30 
automobiles a week. At full capacity, the 
factory is expected to assemble 100 auto- 
mobiles a week. Austin technicians have 
arrived from the United Kingdom to assist 
in training workers and help direct produc- 
tion. 

This factory covering 126 acres is located 
12 miles north of the city. It is reported to 
be the ultimate aim to manufacture all com- 
ponent parts in India. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


A total of 394,103 motor vehicles was 
registered in New Zealand on June 30, 1949, 
compared with 370,174 on June 30, 1948. The 


June 1949 registrations included 233,230 
passenger cars, 41,168 light trucks, 32,637 
heavy trucks, 2,189 pasenger trucks, 1,451 
busses, 32,512 Government vehicles, 30,452 


trailers, and 20,464 motorcycles. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Motor Vehicle Importers 
Association has asked for authorization to 
import 30,000 automobiles during 1950. The 
request is based upon an increased motor- 
vehicle obsolescence rate. 

Whereas 28,382 new cars were imported in 
1938, only 11,010 were imported in 1948, and 
the total imports of new cars for the year 
1949 is expected to be 12,000. The association 
claims that an increase in imports of new 
cars is justified in 1949, as the National ex- 
port income partially available for such pur- 
chases is expected to total £130,000,000 in 


1949 which is somewhat more than twice that 
in 1938. 


Bus COMPANY SUBSTITUTES CHARCOAL For 
GASOLINE, CHINA 


The Nanking Bus Company had converted 
16 busses from gasoline to charcoal by the 
end of August 1949, and expected to convert 
42 additional units in September. The sub- 
stitution of charcoal for gasoline is reported 
to have reduced the cost of operation by 50 
percent 

Trial runs show an average consumption of 
100 Chinese pounds of charcoal for each 60 
kilometers (1 Chinese pound= about 11, 
pounds avoirdupois) 


IRAQ WILL IMPORT FROM U. S. 


The Ministry of Finance of Iraq allocated 
about $2,000,000 during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1949, for importation of 1,000 pas- 
senger cars and/or trucks from the United 
States. Small numbers of British, French, 
and Italian cars made their appearance, and 
the Czech Skoda reappeared on the market. 

Bids were received in July for 100 passenger 
busses for the Baghdad Passenger Transport 
Service. 

REGISTRATIONS, SWEDEN 


Sweden had 415,934 motor vehicles in oper- 
ation on January 1, 1949, compared with 
374,407 a year before. Included in the 1949 
total (figures for 1948 in parentheses) were 


179.587 (161,226) passenger cars; 176,368 
(71,304) trucks; 6,471 (5,601) busses; and 
153,508 (136,276) motorcycles. In addition, 
14,624 trailers were registered in 1949 and 


12,764 in 1948. 

According to official statistics for January 
1, 1949, about 73 percent of the passenger 
cars, 43 percent of the trucks, 51 percent of 
the busses, and 76 percent of the motorcycles 
were more than 10 years old. Twenty-six 
percent of the passenger cars, 37 percent of 
the trucks, 35 percent of the busses, and 17 
percent of the motorcycles are _ postwar 
models. 


Beverages 
PORTUGAL'S TRADE IN Hops 


Hops are not grown in Portugal on a com- 
mercial basis. 

Consumption of hops in 1949 by the four 
active breweries in Portugal is expected to 
be approximately 43 metric tons as compared 
with estimates of 48 tons for 1948 and 43 tons 
for 1947. 

A total of 41 tons came from the United 
States in 1948, as compared with 56 tons in 
1947 and 47.7 tons in 1946. Other imports in 
1948 were 1.1 tons from Germany and 0.9 ton 
from Czechoslovakia 

Prewar imports of hops were mainly from 
Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. Hungary occupied first place in 
some of the war years. The United States 
entered the market in 1942 and continued to 
retain its dominant position through 1948. 

According to the Director of the Lisbon 
company which operates three breweries and 
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nas a sales agreement with the fourth, stocks 
of hops on June 30, 1949, were approximately 
30 tons, which is considered sufficient for con- 
sumption during the next 6 months. In view 
of the large stocks, he stated that his com- 
pany would be in the market for only about 
95 tons this year. 

The principal company received word from 
Czechoslovakia that a large crop of hops has 
peen harvested there this year. Furthermore, 
it has been informed that Czechoslovakia is 
disposed to supply hops to Portugal on a 
parter basis, and that the Portuguese authori- 
ties would probably approve such a trans- 
action. It is thus feared that the Portuguese 
government will not grant import permits for 
United States hops if supplies can be ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia on a compensa- 
tion basis. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS OF Hops; MALT 
STOCKS, SWITZERLAND 


Production of beer in Switzerland during 
1948 amounted to 1,727,591 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter—-26.42 gallons), as compared with 
1,689,670 hectoliters in 1947 and 2,100,000 hec- 
toliters in 1938. 

The Swiss Brewers Association, of Zurich, 
estimates the annual consumption of hops 
at 320 metric tons. 

Imports of hops in 1948 amounted to about 
378 metric tons. In the first 6 months of 
1949 imports totaled approximately 32 tons, 
as against 118 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. This increase is ex- 
plained by the fact that imports in 1947 and 
1948 exceeded the annual demand. 

Germany and Czechoslovakia continue to 
be Switzerland's main suppliers of hops. 

Orders placed for 1948 crops by Swiss hops 
importers, including breweries which import 
directly, totaled approximately 119 tons from 
Germany, 180 tons from Czechoslovakia, and 
not more than 5 tons from Yugoslavia. (The 
European hops year runs from September 1 
to the end of August of the following year.) 

No statistics showing stocks on hand are 
available. Brewers state, however, that they 
have ample stocks and that they experience 
no difficulty in placing orders either with 
wholesalers or directly with dealers in Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 

Early in 1948 brewers in Switzerland had 
stocked 1 year’s supply of malt. Therefore, 
the later reduction in world malt prices for 
the 1948 crop was not expected to affect 
Swiss brewers until October 1949. 

In August 1948 one Swiss brewery in Zurich 
bought approximately $500,000 worth of malt 
from Bavaria in order to produce a new type 
of beer with a “Munich” flavor. 


Y . 
Chemicals 
PLASTICS- MOLDING POWDER INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHED, AUSTRALIA 


Colonial Sugar Refinery Chemicals, Ltd., 
is establishing a plastics-molding powder in- 
dustry at Rhodes, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. The cost of the plant is estimated at 
£2,000,000 to £2,250,000 (pre-devaluation 


rate). 
BRAZIL’s IMPORTS OF SULFUR 

Brazil's imports of sulfur in the first 
quarter of 1949 increased to 12,235 metric 
tons, valued at $435,950, from 5,064 tons 
($203,850) in the corresponding period of 
1948. The United States is the major 
Supplier. 


CONDITIONS IN CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY 


_ Although production of Chilean nitrate 
in the first 5 months of 1949 (143,590 metric 
tons) was 6 percent less than in the corre- 
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sponding period of 1948, conditions in the 
industry are regarded as satisfactory, and 
the operating companies expect that nitrates 
will continue to have a good market for some 
time. The larger companies are actively en- 
gaged in research and development work to 
reduce production costs and recover products 
hitherto lost. 

The first of four units of the new solar- 
evaporation process is under construction at 
Maria Elena and is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1949. A process similar in 
principle but different in operation has been 
tested successfully at the Victoria mine. 
The mechanical loading equipment installed 
in the port of Iquique and put into operation 
at the end of 1948 is proving successful. 
Ships are being loaded in slightly over 24 
hours, compared with 5 days when stevedores 
were used. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The Kunming Chemical Works, an impor- 
tant Chinese plant producing sulfuric and 
hydrochloric acids, caustic soda, and other 
industrial chemicals, was rented after the 
war by the National Resources Commission 
to a local company which still operates it. 

The Yunnan Alcohol Works, a wartime 
enterprise in which the NRC held a 50 per- 
cent interest, was closed shortly after the 
end of the war. 


IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s imports of chemicals (except 
fertilizers and copper sulfate) in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 245 metric tons, 
valued at $175,820, according to the Direccioén 
General de Estadistica. 


SUPPLIES OF CERTAIN PropucTs, DENMARK 


Annual capacity of Danish superphosphate 
factories is about 400,000 metric tons. Dur- 
ing the current crop year, about 80,000 tons 
of potash are scheduled to be imported from 
the Russian Zone of Germany, 20,000 from 
the Combined Zone, and 15,000 tons from 
France. 

Under a trade agreement with Norway, 
Denmark will import 250,000 tons of calcium 
nitrate and 4,000 tons of calcium cyanamide. 
The supply of ammonium sulfate, usually 
imported from Belgium, is uncertain. 


SALES POSITION OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The general sales position in the German 
chemical industry has not improved. Mar- 
keting difficulties, necessitating stockpiling 
or reductions in output, continue in the 
case of solvents, soda ash, sulfuric acid, and 
phosphatic fertilizers. 


IMPORTS INTO U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


Imports of chemicals into the U. S.-U. K. 
Zones of Germany through JEIA in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 totaled $7,328,000, 
compared with $11,109,000 in the first quar- 
ter. The monthly average was $3,073,000 in 
the first half of 1949 and $1,322,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 


ARGON MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


The Hydroxygen National Enterprise is the 
only plant in Hungary manufacturing argon. 
Production is said to be sufficient to supply 
domestic demand and provide a surplus for 
export. The factory makes 28 to 30 cubic 
meters of hydrogen monthly. 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


In the first half of 1949, Iceland imported 
9,585 metric tons of fertilizers, valued at 


6,724,000 crowns. Norway was the principal 
supplier (2,303,155 crowns’ worth), followed 
by Canada, Belgium, and France. 


FERTILIZER-MATERIAL IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Japanese imports of fertilizer materials in 
the first 4 months of 1949 totaled 233,415 
metric tons (104,184 tons of phosphate rock, 
101,316 tons of potash, and 27,915 tons of 
ammonium nitrate). In 1948, imports 
amounted to 745,467 tons compared with 
1,440,780 tons in 1947. 


FERTILIZER-PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
DEFERRED, KOREA 


Construction of fertilizer plants, essential 
to expanding the economy of Korea, must 
await the development of additional electric 
power. The latter is largely dependent on 
increased coal production. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway’s imports of chemicals in the first 
half of 1949 were valued at 94,400,000 crowns, 
compared with 78,100,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, according to the Central 
Bureau of Statistics. Fertilizers accounted 
for 40,200,000 crowns and 39,400,000 crowns, 
respectively. 


PAKISTAN’S INTEREST IN CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 


The Minister of Industries, Pakistan, has 
announced interest in chemical manufacture 
in the Dominion. The services of both 
United States and British engineering firms 
have been retained to study the possibilities 
of producing fertilizers from domestic gyp- 
sum and low-grade coal. However, this 
development is only projected at present 
and may not be feasible except at very high 
cost. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
medicines into the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the first quarter of 1949 were valued 
at $4,954,000. Their value was $14,102,500 in 
the year 1948, the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics reports. 


PLANS TO EXPAND PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM 
CARBIDE, SPAIN 


Production of calcium carbide in Spain in 
1948 reached 48,000 metric tons, a total more 
than double the pre-civil-war rate of about 
20,000 tons annually, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Domestic demand has risen, 
however, and output is inadequate. Plans to 
expand production have been approved, and 
it is hoped that exportation of this material 
can be resumed within 3 years, despite a 
probable further increase in domestic de- 
mand with the manufacture of a range of 
solvents. 


OUTPUT OF DIATOMITE LIMITED, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Progress has been made in developing the 
diatomite workings at Skye, Scotland, states 
the British trade press. Output is limited 
at present, pending the installation of a me- 
chanized system of production. 


U. K.’s IMports 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors from the United 
States in the first half of 1949 were valued 
at £3,536,313 (pre-devaluation rate), com- 
pared with £4,891,496 in the corresponding 
period of 1948, according to Board of Trade 
figures appearing in the British press. The 
United States was the principal supplier of 
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these materials in both periods; Germany 
was second. 

Imports from the United States in the first 
6 months of 1949 included carbon black val- 
ued at £903,538 (pre-devaluation rate). 


PORTUGAL’S WHITE-ARSENIC EXPORTS 


Portugal’s exports of white arsenic, a by- 
product of the mining industry, amounted to 
only 228 metric tons in the first half of 
1949. Shipments totaled 1,415 tons in the 
year 1948. Despite lower prices, demand 
from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, which were the principal purchasers, 
was negligible. 


Coal, Coke. 
and Briquets 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASED COAL EXports, 


NEw BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Coal production in the Canadian Province 
of New Brunswick averaged 40,000 short tons 
per month during the first 8 months of 1949, 
The bulk of New Brunswick coal is sold to 
industrial users within the Province. The 
New Brunswick Power Commission, the rail- 
ways, and the pulp and paper mills are the 
best customers. Roughly 10 percent is ex- 
ported to the United States, exclusively to 
paper and pulp mills in northern Maine. 


CANADA’S COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of coal and lignite in Canada 
during the first 8 months of this year totaled 
11,485,000 short tons, compared with 11,327, 
000 tons in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Imports of coal declined sharply from 19,237,- 
000 tons during January—August 1948 to 
14,492,000 tons during the same period in 
1949. Monthly figures on production and im- 
ports are as follows: 


Canadian Production and Imports of Coal, 
January—August 1948 and 1949 


[Short tons] 


Production of coal Coal imports ! 








Month eee 
1948 * 1949 1948 1949 
January 1, 369, 363! 1,853,131 1,099, 792 870, 908 
February 1,155,109 1,685,665) 1, 104, 009 827, 699 
March_____} 1,658,699 1,683,556) 1, 206, 756 670, 748 
April 1, 605, 266; 1, 226,957) 1,035,388 2,008, 505 
May. .-] 1,362,393) 1,339,764) 3,348,579, 3.347, 099 


June____.__| 1,404,189| 1,322,651| 3,584,501) 3,009, 633 
July__-..--] 1,361,736} 1, 130,646) 3,487,591; 1,654, 869 
August_-_._] 1, 383, 728) 21, 243, 125, 4, 370,179 2 2, 102, 574 








Total_|11, 327, 483/211, 485, 495 19, 326, 795 214, 492, 035 


i Including lignite and briquets. 
2 Preliminary data. 


DECLINE IN IMPORTS OF SOLID FUELS, 
LUXEMBOURG 


Imports of solid fuels into Luxembourg 
declined to 263,332 metric tons in July from 
276,009 tons in June and 293,556 tons in May. 
The drop was due to the steady reduction in 
the output of iron and steel, Consumption 
of coal and coke by the steel industry fell 
from 242,987 tons in May to 226,422 tons in 
June and to 212,369 tons in July. Imports 
destined for railways, gas plants, other in- 
dustries, and domestic use did not register 
any significant change. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NEw BrIQUET PLANTS, 
STATE OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
Purchases of plant and equipment at a 
cost of approximately A£7,750,000 (US$24,- 
900,000 at the predevaluation conversion 
rate) for the State Electricity Commission’s 
new briquet project at Morwell recently 
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were approved by the Victorian government. 
Negotiations have been completed for the 
purchase of boilers and generators in the 
United Kingdom, and for specialized plant, 
equipment, and buildings in the British 
Zone of Germany, for the two briquet fac- 
tories planned. 

Average yearly output of briquets in each 
of the factories, when completed, will be 
650,000 tons. As a byproduct of briquet 
manufacture, the generators to be installed 
in the plants will contribute about 300,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electricity to the 
Victorian State Electricity Commission's 
system. 

CoaL Imports, ITALY 


Stocks of imported coal in Italy reached 
a postwar peak of 2,369,000 metric tons at 
the end of July 1949. Stocks increased to 
this level because of the large volume of coal 
imports during May, June, and July. Italy’s 
imports were far in excess of previous post- 
war monthly imports during each of these 
months and totaled 4,065,000 tons for the 
3-month period. 

During August, imports decreased to 327,- 
000 tons and stocks of imported coal de- 
clined by more than 300,000 tons. 

Under the terms of an Italian-French 
agreement concluded in June, France is to 
deliver 600,000 tons of coal to Italy during 
the 12-month period beginning July 1, 1949. 
Of the 300,000 tons to be delivered during 
the second half of this year, 142,500 tons are 
to come from the Saar, 112,500 tons from 
Lorraine, and 45,000 tons from other French 
coal fields. 


PURSHASES OF COAL FROM POLAND DISCON- 
TINUED, SWEDEN 


Sweden suspended purchases of Polish coal 
in May—a significant move, especially in 
view of the fact that Poland supplied 63.5 
percent of Sweden’s coal in 1948. 

The Swedish Government lifted previous 
controls regulating coal purchases by im- 
porters at the end of May. Since that time, 
importers, once again free to exercise certain 
choice as to suppliers, have been unwilling 
to pay the high prices asked for Polish ccal. 
At the time Swedish importers discontinued 
purchases of Polish coal, the asking prices 
were as follows: 

Dollars per 


metric tons 
f. 0. b. Polish port 


Large steam coal ended 15 70 
Nut coal (10-30 mm.) Sane | 
Coal dust ~~ ~ : : —= 7.50 


Mainly as a result of discontinued Polish 
purchases, Swedish coal imports during the 
first half of 1949 dropped to 2,100,000 metric 
tons, compared with 2,800,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Inasmuch as 
imports of United States coal would require 
dollar outlays which the Government is not 
prepared to make, it may be assumed that, 
barring an agreement with Poland, this de- 
cline in imports will continue through the 
remainder of 1949. Because there are ample 
inventories on hand, trade sources express 
the belief that the supply situation will not 
become serious during the remainder of this 
year. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PLANS FOR ROADS, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 

Plans for the construction of 13,250 miles 
of roads in West Bengal, India, were discussed 
in a recent speech by Minister B. C. Sinha. 

During the first phase of the program, 
construction of 2,700 miles of road over a 
5-year period is planned. Implementing the 


plan, about 1,200 miles of roads are hej 
improved, including 450 miles in the region 
bordering Eastern Pakistan. 

Under a plan inaugurated by the Govern. 
ment in 1948-49 for the construction and 
improvement of village roads, some 500 Miles 
of roads are under construction and further 
extensions will depend on the success of the 
initial project. 


Electrical 
qui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transport. 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POWER PLANTs, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Victoria State Electricity Commission, 
Australia, has completed negotiations to pur- 
chase from Brown Boveri Corp., Switzerland, 
a generating plant costing approximately 
£1,100,000 for the Richmond power station. 
The plant includes a 38000-kilowatt genera- 
tor and two oil-fired Velox boilers. 

Plans of the commission also are well ad. 
vanced for the development of subsidiary 
Diesel-operated power stations in country 
centers. Contracts have been placed with 
British Oil Engines (Australasia) for six 
Diesel generating sets, each of 830-kilowatt 
capacity, at a total cost of £193,000, including 
transformers, control gear, and spare parts 
(three are for a power station to be erected 
at Shepparton and three for a station 
planned for Warrnambool). 

Negotiations also are in process for the 
purchase of further Diesel plant. 

Final negotiations for plant and equip- 
ment, costing approximately £7,750,000 for 
the Victoria State Electricity Commission's 
new briquet project at Morwell, have been 
made by the purchasing mission in London. 

Orders, approximately £3,625,000, have been 
placed for a complete boiler plant and three 
30,000-kilowatt generators for two briquet 
factories. The boiler plant (to cost £2,850,- 
000) will include five boilers built especially 
to burn raw brown coal, also ash handling 
plant, and chimneys. Metropolitan Vickers 
Export Co., Ltd., has the contract for the 
three generators to cost £773,000 delivered. 
These generators will contribute, as a by- 
product to the manufacture of briquets, 
300,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually to the Victorian system. 

Maschinenfabrik Buckau A. G. in Western 
Germany has the contract to deliver in Mel- 
bourne, at a cost of about £4,000,000, the spe- 
cialized plant, equipment, and buildings for 
the two briquet factories; first shipments are 
scheduled to begin in the fall of 1950. 

Although the Australian Government has 
announced that equipment for the Snowy 
Mountain hydroelectric project (to cost 
$640,000,000) may be obtained from the Far 
East, two buyers were in the United King- 
dom in September making a survey of equip- 
ment that could be bought for sterling. 


PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE OF MOTORS 
AND GENERATORS, BRITISH ZONE, AUSTRIA 


The nationalized Oesterreichische Elektri- 
zitaets Gesellschaft at Deuchendorf, Styria, 
in the British Zone of Austria, was formed re- 
cently for the production of small- and me- 
dium-sized motors and generators. Output 
will start with a consignment from the 
United States of about 50 machine tools. 

The receipt of additional machinery is an- 
ticipated through ECA; a capacity to produce 
300 motors and generators a month in 1950 
is considered possible. 
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The Elin Co. at Weits, Styria, expects to 
produce larger units of equipment than ever 
pefore as a result of the receipt of several 
large machine tools that were purchased 
through Export-Import Bank credits. The 
firm has an order for the construction of two 
70,000-kv.-a generators and two 100,000- 
kv.-a transformers for the Austrian power 


system. 


INVESTIGATION OF HYDROELECTRIC AND 
WATER-CONSERVATION SCHEME, AUSTRA- 


LIA 

A committee has been appointed to inves- 
tigate part of the proposed Burdekin River 
hydroelectric and water-conservation scheme 
in Australia, which will cost an estimated 
$96,000,000. This is one section of a hydro- 
electric and irrigation network extending 
from the Burdekin River in northern 
Queensland to the Clarence River in north- 
ern New South Wales. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A large expenditure is planned for initial 
installations of plant and equipment for 
four power stations in the Union of South 
Africa, according to the 1948 Annual Report 
of the Electricity Supply Commission of that 
country. A 40,000-kilowatt generating set 
for the Congella Station, Durham, was 
scheduled for delivery in 1949, and three 
boilers are to be completed in 1952. 

Two 1,000-kilowatt Diesel sets installed at 
Port Shepstone early in 1949 will help insure 
reliability of supply along the South Coast 
where 9,098,498 kw.-hr. were sold in 1948. 
The new 88-kilovolt line from Durham to 
Port Shepstone is expected to be completed 
by August 1950, and a contract has been 
placed for a 132-kilovolt transmission line 
between Colenso and Springfield. The in- 
stallation of the new 25,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator at Colenso provided an opportunity 
for much-needed overhaul of the plant. The 
367,858,108 kw.-hr. sold in 1948 represents a 
6 percent increase over the preceding year’s 
consumption. 

The Durham City Council has granted 
authority for a large-scale expansion of 
electricity services. 


Essential Oils 


ROSEWOOD-OIL EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Declared exports of bois de rose (rosewood 
oil) from Brazil to the United States during 
the second quarter of 1949 were valued at 
$561,079, as compared with $9,677 in the like 
period of 1948. These exports represent pro- 
duction in the Amazon Valley, the sole Bra- 
zilian and principal world source. During 
1948 none emanated from the port of Belem; 
in 1949 more than 80 percent was declared 
from Manaus, the remainder through Belem. 


U. K.’s ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of natural essential oils from the 
United Kingdom during the first 6 months 
of 1947-49 were (in pounds) : 75,467, 140,067, 
and 239,728, respectively, according to the 
foreign press 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil in August 1949 
reached the unusually high total of 1,864,- 
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361 bags, bringing the total for the first 2 
months of the 1949-50 marketing year to 
3,556,256 bags of 60 kilograms each. Ex- 
ports in the comparable period of 1948 
amounted to 2,683,411 bags. The leading 
destinations of Brazilian coffee exports in 
August were the United States, 1,128,107 
bags; Belgium, 119,218 bags; and Germany, 
92,730 bags. Exports to Germany are re- 
ported by the trade to have consisted largely 
of coffee purchased by the United States 
Army. 

Exports continued at a heavy rate during 
September. It is reported unofficially that 
exports up to September 24 exceeded 1,750,000 
bags, and it is considered likely that the 
total for the month will exceed 2,000,000 bags. 
Unusually heavy exports to the United States 
in recent months were said to have been 
motivated by the possibility of an east-coast 
stevedores’ strike, scheduled for September 
30, but which, according to the Brazilian 
press, was postponed a few days before the 
deadline. 

Exports of more than 2,000,000 bags in 
September will bring the exportable supply 
down to about 14,000,000 bags, including nor- 
mal working port stocks of 3,000,000 bags. 
This quantity will have to suffice to meet the 
demands for export during the last 9 months 
of the current marketing year. Exports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 1948— 
49 marketing year amounted to 13,470,028 
bags. 

The recent devaluation of currencies 
caused a slackening in orders for Brazilian 
coffee for a time, from both the United 
States and Europe. Trade with Europe also 
was hampered by the fact that up to Septem- 
ber 30 the Bank of Brazil had not fixed the 
cruzeiro values of the devalued currencies, 
and the National Coffee Department there- 
fore permitted export only when payment 
was in dollars or Swiss francs. 

Prices of coffee changed only slightly after 
the devaluation of sterling. The spot price 
of type 4 “soft’’ coffee in Santos fell from 
105 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) on September 16, to 104.50 
cruzeiros on September 19, but by Septem- 
ber 29 had recovered to 106 cruzeiros, the 
highest level of the year. (1 cruzeiro=—ap- 
proximately 0.053 U. S. currency, as of Sep- 
tember 30, official rate of exchange.) The 
price of Rio type 7 coffee, large quantities of 
which are exported to Europe, declined 
slightly from 73.50 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms 
on September 16 to 72 cruzeiros on Septem- 
ber 29. 


HAITIAN CROP 


The Haitian National Office of Coffee re- 
ports the 1948-49 export crop at 483,509 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. This exceeds the pre- 
vious estimate (421,900 bags) indicating that 
some 60,000 bags were unexpectedly held in 
stocks which were sold in July and August. 

Current (September 30, 1949) average prices 
(f. o. b. in United States currency) based 
on contracts in September were as follows for 
50 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2046 
pounds): Washed, $31.95; 5X, $28.67; 3X, 
$26.57; and 2X, $25.07. 

This represents a step-up in prices since 
June and reflects the general favorable price 
situation for coffee. Many local dealers 
have already made heavy contracts for future 
delivery of coffee which has not yet been 
purchased and fear losses if they have to 
purchase coffee to fill these contracts at 
prices that continue to rise. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in June 1949, 
amounted to 3,507 metric tons, according to 
official figures, of which Cuba received 1,618 
tons, the United States 954 tons, and Belgium 
485 tons. The balance went to Italy, the 
Netherlands, Canada, and Switzerland. July 
exports totaled 2,143 tons, with the United 
States as the foremost customer, 1,341 tons; 


Belgium second, 454 tons; the Netherlands 
third, 170 tons; and the remainder going to 
Italy, Syria, Cuba, Switzerland, and France. 
Exports in August amounted to 1,773 tons. 
Cuba was the leading purchaser in August, 
634 tons; Belgium, second, 492 tons; and the 
United States, third, 411 tons; with the re- 
mainder going to Italy, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and France. 

It is too early to make any predictions 
about the 1949-50 crop. Weather conditions 
during the summer have been exceptionally 
good in most areas and it is reported that the 
crop in the northern and western parts of 
the country is in good condition. Coffee 
planters in these regions expect a bigger 
and better crop than that of last year. Deal- 
ers report that marketings of coffee have 
been slow to the end of September but are 
not clear as to the reason as both prices and 
condition of the crop are good. 


Grains and Products 


CUBAN RICE REPORT 


The 1949 Cuban rice crop probably will 
amount to about 133,000,000 pounds of rough 
rice from 120,000 harvested acres. 

Cuban rice consumption during the 1948— 
49 crop year ended July 31, 1949, is estimated 
at 585,000,000 pounds, or about 49,000,000 
pounds per month. Of this amount, domes- 
tic rice accounted for nearly 15 percent. 
The United States supplied nearly all the 
remainder. 

Rice imports during the 1948-49 crop year 
totaled 507,000,000 pounds, according to 
ships’ manifests, as compared with 571,000,- 
000 pounds during the preceding 12 months. 
Local stocks as of July 31, 1949, approximated 
150,000,000 pounds, or about 3 months’ 
supply. 

Purchases of United States rice were large 
during late 1948 and early 1949, but declined 
in the summer months as supplies of quality 
United States rice became scarce. Avail- 
ability of new crop rice in August stimulated 
purchases. Cuban reaction to the decline 
in United States prices was somewhat con- 
fused. Some importers reportedly were 
reluctant to buy on a falling market, whereas 
others were anxious to get as much of the 
Cuban tariff import quota as possible before 
it is exhausted. In general, sales remained 
at a high level during early October when 
rumors spread that the whole of the quota 
was sold and that additional purchases, when 
imported, might have to pay double duty. 
This fear arises from the fact that ships’ 
manifests place Cuban rice arrivals from 
January 1 through September 30, 1949, at 
327,000,000 pounds which, when added to 
sales which have not arrived, virtually ex- 
hausts the 451,000,000-pound quota. 


Sparn’s 1949 Crop SMALLER 


Total output of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
corn, in Spain in 1949 is forecast at 4,000,000 
metric tons cormpared with 5,410,000 tons in 
1948. Corn is expected to reach 95 percent 
of last year’s production, wheat 80 percent, 
rye 75 percent, oats 65 percent, and barley 60 
percent. 

Arrivals of grain into Spain in the first 
quarter of 1949, comprised almost entirely 
of Argentine wheat, were appreciably ahead 
of the same period of 1948. Imports in Janu- 
ary-March 1949 reached 59,800 metric tons, 
as compared with 47,600 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


PRODUCTION, YUGOSLAVIA 


Area sown to all grains in Yugoslavia in 
1949 was probably slightly below 1948, pri- 
marily because of an increase in industrial 
crops at the expense of corn. The 1949 sea- 
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son has been generally favorable and yields 
are better, on the whole, than those of the 
preceding year. 

Wheat production in 1949 is estimated at 
2,500,000 metric tons. This amount will as- 
sure adequate bread rations and perhaps 
some relaxation in the rationing system. As 
of August 1, 1949, the Government author- 
ized production and distribution of pure 
wheat bread, without the admixture of corn 
flour or other coarse grains as had previously 
been required. 

Corn production is estimated at 4,287,500 
metric tons, slightly above the 1948 crop, 
and may run above 4,500,000 tons, making 
possible substantial exports as provided in 
current trade-agreement commitments, and 
a heavy hog-feeding program as well. 

Production of other small grains is roughly 
estimated at about 1,200,000 metric tons. 

So far as can be ascertained, the only 
known bread-grain exports by Yugoslavia in 
1948 were the 134,833 metric tons shipped to 
Poland. For 1949, the only item up to Sep- 
tember 16, 1949 specifically identified is the 
25,000 tons committed to Switzerland. Corn, 
on the other hand, is a highly important 
export commodity in Yugoslavia’s desperate 
need for foreign exchange. Under current 
trade-agreement commitments, some 450,000 
to 500,000 metric tons are scheduled to move 
out to 13 Western Countries, and none to 
the Cominform group. 


Furs 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


The number of standard silver and new- 
type fox pelts produced on Canadian fur 
farms in the 1949-50 season is estimated at 
79,900, and pelts of standard and mutation 
mink at 521,700. A reduction of 31,4 per- 
cent in 1949 was noted in the number of fox 
pups as compared with 1948, and a decrease 
of 8,6 percent in the number of mink kits. 

According to estimates, 53,900 of the foxes 
to be pelted would be standard silver and 
26,000 new type; and of the mink 393,700 
would be standard and 128,000 mutations. 


General Products 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE PRODUCTION AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


In the 7 months ended July 1949, Canada’s 
cement plants produced 9,050,518 barrels of 
cement, 17 percent more than the 7,710,954 
barrels produced in the like period of last 
year. 

Exports of cement in the period January 
to July 1949 amounted to 10,983 barrels, and 
imports in the same period amounted to 
696,925 barrels. 

Production in Canada of specified concrete 
products in the same 7-month period of 1949 
were as follows: Concrete brick, 15,722,537; 
concrete blocks, all types, 27,529,606; and 
cement drain pipe, sewer pipe, water pipe and 
culvert tile, 65,240 tons. These figures repre- 
sent production by 100 of the principal man- 
ufacturers who normally account for 85 per- 
cent of the total Canadian output of concrete 
products. a 


PHONOGRAPH-RECORD IMPORTS AND 
PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Imports of phonograph records of popular 
music from any country have, in effect, been 
stopped by a new Ecuadoran regulation pro- 
hibiting issuance of import permits for them. 
The term “Popular” has been officially de- 
fined “as all music included in the popular 
sections of established international record 
catalogs.” 
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Brazil’s Beer Bottles Bigger 
Than Stated; Item Had Ex- 
cess of Ciphers and Points 


Back in the issue of October 3, on 
page 33, this magazine published a small 
item entitled “Beer Containers, Brazil.” 
It contained references to bottles having 
liquid content of 0.666, 0.333, and 0.208 
ce. (cubic centimeters). This was man- 
ifestly absurd. The correct amounts, of 
course, were 666, 333, and 208 cubic 
centimeters. The ciphers and periods 
were superfluous. An inadvertence in 
typing, at Rio de Janeiro, and the failure, 
in Washington, to translate into stand- 
ard U. S. terms the Brazilian system of 
writing certain numbers, were the factors 
responsible for the regrettable misstate- 
ment. 











It is reported the new law is designed to 
protect the Ecuadoran record-producing in- 
dustry and to cut the drain on dollar foreign 
exchange. 

Ecuadoran shipping manifests indicate the 
importation of 166,629 phonograph records 
of all kinds in 1947; 78,544 in 1948; and 43,497 
in the first half of 1949. It is estimated that 
10 percent were semi-classical and classical 
types and approximately one-third were im- 
ports from Chile on a barter basis paid for in 
fruit. 

Only one factory in Ecuador produces rec- 
ords, although some agents of large United 
States record companies have facilities for 
cutting plastic matrices for the preparation 
of master record stampers and records of 
Ecuadoran music outside of that country. 
The factory (in Guayaquil) cuts the matrices 
and sends them to the United States where 
a master stamper is prepared and sent to 
Ecuador, where in turn the records are 
stamped from imported materials. The fac- 
tory plans at a later time to install machinery 
to produce its own stampers, so the entire 
process could be completed locally, under the 
protection and stimulation of the new ruling 

Particularly hard-hit are the radio-broad- 
casting stations of Ecuador, which account 
for small orders of a large variety of records 
of international music. In building and 
maintaining current record libraries, it is 
customary for radio stations to order less 
than 10 copies of a particular record. To 
fill such orders, the cost of transporting mas- 
ters to Ecuador would be prohibitive. Also, 
most record producers are reluctant to make 
available their masters for outside pressings 

The musicians of Ecuador, who record 
for other than domestic companies and have 
their selections in international record cata- 
logs, may also feel some indirect effects from 
the regulation. There is every possibility 
that such international music companies 
would curtail their recording in Ecuador, 
since the greater part of their market would 
be cut off. 

It is reported that local importers are plan- 
ning a protest to be presented to the Mone- 
tary Board. 


CUTLERY TRADE, FRANCE 


Production of cutlery in and about Thiers, 
France, is reported to be down 15 to 20 per- 
cent from 1948, and domestic sales are down 
at least 90 percent. Although the French 
market is not saturated, potential purchasers 
are unable to make the required financial 
outlays. 

Exports to countries maintaining commer- 
cial agreements with France are improving. 
French-made cutlery tends to be too ex- 
pensive, however, to find satisfactory outlets 


in the United States and other markets not 
subject to import controls. The principal) 
reasons given are that French factories now 
work a 40-hour week, whereas most foreign 
plants work 48; social-security costs to 
French manufacturers are higher than to cer. 
tain foreign competitors, and high customs 
duties often militate against sales, 


BOTTLES AND PACKAGING FOR BAVARIAN 
BEER, GERMANY 


The procurement of bottles and packaging 
for their product is one of the major prob. 
lems confronting Bavarian beer exporters. 

The local price for bottles, crown corks, 
and cartons is approximately twice that of 
the United States product imported under 
bond for reshipment. The United States 
shipping carton and 24 bottles of 12-fiuiq. 
ounce capacity cost breweries 2.85 deutche 
marks delivered, whereas the local products 
cost 5.61 deutsche marks. (1 deutsche 
mark = $0.30 in U. S. currency prior to Sep- 
tember 29, 1949, when it was valued at 
£0.238095.) These prices are exclusive of 
crown corks, which cost 1 pfennig each for 
the German product,, compared with one- 
half pfennig for the United States crown 
cork delivered to the brewery. (100 pfen- 
nigs=1 deutsche mark.) 

Another factor of extreme importance to 
export brewers is the amount of breakage 
involved when shipping, relative to the two 
respective products. Practically no breakage 
occurs when shipping with the United States 
product; with locally produced bottles, 
breakage runs from 8 to 20 percent. 

At present, local brewers are trying to ob- 
tain foreign-exchange allocations to import 
bottles and cartons from the United States, 
but strong resistance is expected from local 
bottle manufacturers who, although pres- 
ently operating at capacity for the home 
market, do not wish to lose a business in- 
volving several million bottles annually. 


New TYPE OF BEER CONTAINER 
INTRODUCED, GERMANY 


An aluminum bottle with a polychrome 
“label” and sealed with a crown cork has 
been introduced in the packaging of beer 
in Germany. This new container, which 
weighs less than half as much as the con- 
ventional glass bottle, is designed for export 
to Venezuela where the customs duty is 
assessed on gross weight. Packaging of beer 
in cans is considered impractical by local 
brewers who feel that their product is des- 
tined for a class of restaurants where 
canned beer cannot be sold as a “luxury.” 


IMPORTS OF TIN CANS, IRELAND 


Imports of tin cans into Ireland in the first 
7 months of 1949 totaled 2,574 tons, with a 
value of £249,417. (£1 was equivalent to $4.03 
U.S. currency until September 19, 1949, when 
it was devaluated to $2.80.) In 1948, Irish 
imports of tin cans amounted to 3,892 tons 
valued at £337,801. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF OPTICAL GLASS, 
JAPAN 


Three firms in Japan were engaged in the 
production of optical glass during 1948, when 
output amounted to 176 metric tons of raw 
glass and 50 metric tons of rough finished 
material. In 1947, 67 metric tons of raw 
glass and 50 metric tons of finished glass 
were produced. 

The large increase in the 1948 production 
is attributed to extensive exportation of 
cameras and binoculars. Appreciable quan- 
tities of optical glass also were used in the 
manufacture of microscopes, surveying in- 
struments, and other essential items for the 
domestic economy. 
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IMPORTS OF UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
MExIco 


Mexican imports of silk umbrellas and 
parasols totaled only 146 pesos in 1948, com- 
pared with 9,474 pesos in the preceding year. 

Imports of canes of all kinds except sword- 
sticks amounted to 3,367 pesos in 1948 com- 
pared with 2,180 pesos in 1947. 

The United States was the leading supplier 
of umbrellas and parasols in both years, and 
of canes in 1947. In 1948, however, Switz- 
erland supplied canes valued at 1,548 pesos, 
compared with 1,332 pesos from the United 
States. 


DIAMOND INDUSTRY’S EXPOSITION HELD IN 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


The Amsterdam diamond exposition was 
held in July 1949 under the slogan “Amster- 
dam—The World’s Diamond Center,” and it 
was hoped the exposition would help regain 
for Amsterdam the preeminent position it 
held for more than 350 years until World 
War II. 

One of the principal aims of the exposition 
was to attract new workers to the industry. 
Various interesting exhibits were displayed 
portraying each stage of diamond mining 
and processing 

Among the outstanding exhibits, because 
of its rareness, was a collection of rough in- 
dustrial diamonds of various types and colors 
in their natural setting, which it was difficult 
to believe had been untouched by polishers. 

Among the large diamonds displayed at 
the July show were the Golconda, of 31 
carats, the Star of the East (95 carats), and 
the amber-colored Aschberg (102 carats). 
By contrast, there was also shown the 
smallest cut gem diamond in the world 
weighing only 0.42 milligram and polished 
with 58 facets 


MATCH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


The match industry, one of the oldest and 
most highly developed industries in Sweden, 
produces primarily for export. More than 90 
percent of its total output normally goes to 
foreign markets. The Swedish Match Co., 
controlling International Match Corporation, 
with its subsidiaries, comprises one of the 
largest manufacturing and distributing or- 
ganizations in the world This company 
owns or controls all of Sweden's match fac- 
tories and has extensive holdings in more 
than 25 countries 

In the first 6 months of 1949 Sweden ex- 
ported 8,248 metric tons of matches com- 
pared with 6,009 tons in the first 6 months 
of 1948 Total match exports in 1948 
amounted to 13,355 metric tons compared 
with 11,848 metric tons in 1947 and 16,613 
metric tons in 1938. It is estimated that 1 
metric ton of matches is equivalent to 86,000 
boxes containing 40 matches each. 


U. S. Is PrincrpAL SUPPLIER OF CEMENT 
TO VENEZUELA 


Venezuela still depends primarily on its 
imports of cement, despite a record domestic 
production in 1948 of 214,513 tons This 
foreign trade in cement attained an all-time 
high of 421,884 tons, valued at $9,120,000 in 
1948. Of this quantity, it is estimated that 
70 percent originated in the United States. 

Indications are that 1949 will be another 
record year for cement imports into Vene- 
zuela. Imports through 1950 and early 1951 
are expected to remain stable. 


CLock MANUFACTURE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 
Lm 


One clock factory in the United Kingdom 
is now producing more than 2,100,000 alarm 
clocks a year, states the foreign press. This 
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factory, near Glasgow, Scotland, employs 
about 900 workers. All parts are manufac- 
tured there, including balance wheels, staffs, 
and main and balance springs. 


OUTPUT OF PLASTIC BOxES, NETHERLANDS 


The weekly output of plastic boxes in the 
Netherlands is approximately 25,000, states 
the foreign press. 

The major advantage of this type of pack- 
aging material is that it not only protects 
the product, but also leaves the article en- 
tirely visible, which greatly enchances its 
attractiveness. These plastic boxes are es- 
pecially suitable for the packaging of food- 
stuffs and luxuries, including confectionery 
and tobacco products, as well as for ties, 
underwear, stockings, cosmetics, and hair 
brushes. Also, they have been found satis- 
factory for packaging orchids, roses, and 
other fragile flowers. 


CEMENT Exports, U. K. 


Cement exports from the United Kingdom 
have continued to break records. In the 
month of August, 112,230 tons were shipped 
overseas, making a total of 930,000 tons ex- 
ported in the first 8 months of 1949. 

Anticipation of nationalization has caused 
some cement companies in the United King- 
dom to separate their oversea departments 
from the home industry, in an attempt to 
prevent the entire company from becoming 
nationalized. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF INDIAN IRON AND 
STEEL FACILITIES 


It is reported that the Government of 
India may loan 50,000,000 rupees to the In- 
dian Iron & Steel Co. and the Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal (which are under the same 
management) to finance the expansion of 
their present facilities for the production of 
coke and steel. The project of the Indian 
Iron & Steel Co. calls for the building of 
additional ovens to increase its production 
of coke for use by the iron and steel industry 
to about 780,000 long tons annually. The 
Steel Corporation of Bengal project would 
increase its total steel production from 
200,000 to 620,000 tons annually. The present 
timetable calls for the completion of the 
projects in the next 18 to 24 months. 

(NoTE: One rupee equaled $0.3017 at time 
this report was prepared, in mid-September.) 


STEEL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Iron and steel production in France, which 
in 1948 was somewhat above 1938 levels, may 
well show further and marked gains in 1949, 
on the basis of volume orders from French 
railways and if the export trade continues at 
the level of the first half of the year. 


Tron and Steel Production, France 


{In thousands of metric tons] 


Pig-iron | ingots | Rolled 
Production period and ferro- aps wn 
alinion and products 
‘ : castings 
1938 (annual) 6,012 6, 221 4,115 
1948 (annual 6, 575 7, 243 5, 134 
1949 (Jan. to July : 4,974 5, 346 | 3, 648 


The French Government has granted ex- 
porters of iron and steel products a certain 


amount of tax relief and protection against 
losses that might arise from political and 
financial changes in countries where the 
claims of foreign suppliers might be in 
jeopardy. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, SPAIN 


Production of iron ore, pig iron, and steel 
ingots in Spain in the first half of the calen- 
dar year 1949 went forward at a somewhat 
higher level than during the corresponding 
period in the year 1948. This increase was 
attributed partly to the increased availability 
of coal insofar as pig iron and steel produc- 
tion was concerned, and to increased export 
shipments of iron ore and the modestly ex- 
panded domestic demand for this product. 


Production in Spain, First Half of 1948 
and 1949 


{In metric tons] 


Tien First half First half 
1948 1949 
Iron ore 1 1, 048, 906 11, 159, 210 
Pig iron 242, 229 284, 828 
Ingot steel 282, 839 346, 814 


1 First 5 months only. 


Iron-ore exports from Spain also showed 
a marked increase—from 264,321 metric tons 
for the period January to May 1948 to 448,536 
tons for the like period in 1949. The United 
Kingdom remained the chief buyer of Span- 
ish ore, and Germany participated as an im- 
portant purchaser (37,536 metric tons) for 
the first time since the end of the war. 


IRON-ORE EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Iron-ore shipments from the port of Vic- 
toria in Brazil in August totaled 53,242 long 
tons, as compared with 48,703 tons in July. 
The arrival and speedly assembly of 100 new 
ore cars is expected to facilitate carriage of 
ore from the mines to Victoria, and to further 
increase export shipments in the last quarter 
of 1949. 

United States imports of Brazilian iron ore 
in 1948 amounted to 295,926 short tons or 4.9 
percent out of the total of 6,103,147 tons 
imported for the year. Imports of iron ore 
from Brazil during the first 6 months of 1949 
totaled 146,525 tons and thus were approxi- 
mately of the same magnitude as in 1948. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


Recent reports from Canada’s Step Rock 
Iron Mines indicate that shipments of iron 
ore from Ontario in 1949 may exceed not only 
last year’s total of 1,191,122 long tons but 
also the record 1,630,659-ton output of 1947. 
A daily average of 10,000 tons is now being 
mined. Steep Rock has been assured of extra 
power by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. It is also assured of a rail extension 
to the ore dock at Port Arthur by the Cana- 
dian National Railway. Both of these factors 
will work toward increased production. 

The annexation of Newfoundland with its 
rich Wabana range on Bell Island and the 
announced discovery of two large bodies of 
siderite ore 3 miles east of the Helen Mine at 
Michipicoten on Lake Superior brought closer 
to fulfillment the official hope that Canada 
will soon become self-sufficient (statistically) 
in iron-ore requirements by exporting as 
much ore (in iron content) as was imported 
in iron ore and scrap from the United States. 
Regardless of the iron-ore mining on the 
Quebec-Labrador border, it is now believed 
that Ontario may be shipping 6,200,000 tons 
of iron ore annually by 1952 or 1953. 
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Leather and 
Products 


TRENDs IN U. K.’s INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


The leather industry in the United King- 
dom showed little change in the second quar- 
ter of 1949, and the easing of controls on 
rough and sole leather caused little improve- 
ment. Business generally was very quiet, and 
because there was a feeling in the trade that 
prices had reached their maximum and would 
tend to fall, merchants carried smaller stocks. 
Good-grade upper-leather supplies continued 
to be limited and were quickly disposed of. 
This scarcity was reflected in the reduced 
demand for sole leathers which was con- 
fined largely to better qualities. 

The Leather Control of the Board of Trade 
announced that as of July 1, 1949, restrictions 
governing the amount of leather made from 
East India tanned skins and reptile-skin 
leather, which might be sold to the fancy 
leather-goods trade, would be lifted. How- 
ever, it was not believed that sales of these 
leathers would be greatly increased, inasmuch 
as the purchase tax, as formerly, would con- 
tinue to act as a brake. 

Exports of leather of all descriptions during 
the second quarter of 1949 totaled £2,343,100 
in value as compared with £2,027,461 in the 
like period of 1948. The outstanding increases 
during the period occurred in shipments to 
South Africa and Denmark. In the case of 
South Africa, however, the increase was 
caused by goods being rushed to that country 
before the new ban on imports became effec- 
tive. Increases for the April-June 1949 quar- 
ter occurred in imports of undressed cattle 
hides and goatskins and of all grades of 
dressed leather. 


ADEN’s EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Goatskin exports from Aden to the United 
States in the first half of 1949 totaled $1,383,- 
735, or about 78 percent of the value of all 
goatskins shipped during the period. In the 
first half of 1948 such exports amounted to 
#1,484,000 or about 69 percent of total goat- 
skin shipments. The average price per skin 
reached its highest point in March ($1.19) 
and its lowest price in February ($0.85). 
During this period the Ethiopian goatskin 
brought the highest price ($1.47) in March, 
and the British Somaliland goatskin was 
priced at $1.36 in February. Throughout 
the half year, skins originating in British 
Somaliland and Ethiopia brought the high- 
est prices, and those from Saudi Arabia 
brought the lowest. 

Sheepskin exports in the first half of 1949 
amounted to $353,231 as compared with 
$595,642 in 1948. The highest individual 
price per skin, $1.61, was paid for the 
Berberah Blackhead sheepskin of British 
Semaliland origin during January 1949, and 
the lowest was paid in June when sheepskins 
from the Yemen area brought only $0.50 per 
skin. Throughout the first 6 months, most 
of the sheepskins exported were of British 
Somaliland origin. 

Very few hides are shipped from Aden to 
the United States, because, for the most part, 
the prices offered by United States tanners 
for the heavier ordinary hides are too low 
The market for Arabian hides is Italy, in 
the main, and Lebanon. 


TRANSSHIPMENT OF HIDES AND SKINS, 
NETHERLANDS 
The Netherlands has regained its prewar 
importance in the transshipment of hides 


and skins. During the period January—May 
1949, hides and skins discharged at Rotter- 
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dam to be reshipped to other countries 
totaled 17,971 metric tons. Similar arrivals 
at Amsterdam during the same _ period 
amounted to 4,445 tons. Arrivals of hides 
and skins came chiefly from various North 
American and South American countries, 
and from India, Pakistan, the Union of 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Mozambique. 
The principal European countries of destina- 
tion were Germany, Czechoslovakia. Yugo- 
slavia, Switzerland, and Poland. During the 
first 5 months of 1949, amounts reshipped 
from Rotterdam to the United States totaled 
3,303 metric tons. Such transshipments were 
made up of various kinds of hides and skins 
chiefly originating in India, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Slaughter of cattle and sheep in frigorificos, 
meat-canning factories, and in municipal 
slaughter houses in Argentina, in the first 
quarter of 1949, totaled 1,074,136 cattle and 
1,355,122 sheep, as compared with 1,187,897 
and 2,519,924, respectively, in the like period 
of 1948. In addition to this reported slaugh- 
ter, estimated kill in interior slaughter houses 
and on ranches was 900,000 cattle and 1,500,- 
000 sheep, which would indicate a country 
total slaughter the first quarter of 1,974,136 
cattle and 2,855,122 sheep. 

Exports in July of all cattle hides totaled 
921,243, compared with 913,143 for the cor- 
responding month of 1948. Of this total, 
821,829 were of the wet type and 99,414 were 
dry. Exports of sheepskins (other than 
pickled) totaled 1,668 bales (each bale weighs 
880 pounds) and exports of horsehides (wet 
and dry) totaled 12,115 hides, as compared 
with 2,068 bales and 13,280 hides, respec- 
tively during the corresponding period in 
1948. 

Of the total exports of cattle hides for 
July, the majority were shipped to Czecho- 
slovakia, the United Kingdom, Rumania, 
Hungary, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Italy. The main countries of destination for 
sheepskins during July were the United 
States, France, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium. 

All of the horsehides were destined to Ger- 
many, the United States, Finland, and 
Sweden. Stocks of cattle hides at the end of 
August 1949 were estimated at 2,225,000 
which represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 225,000 hides over the number held 
at the end of July 1949. 


SuMAC SITUATION, SICILY 


With a sumac crop of good quality nearly 
harvested, Sicilian exporters continue to face 
an uncertain future in the export markets 
for their product. Devaluation of the pound 
sterling threatens to cut off completely the 
small but leading United Kingdom market. 
while holding forth the promise of improved 
United States sales. 

Lagging markets and low prices to growers 
have resulted in the gathering of less than 
one-fifth of the possible current crop. 
Stocks of sumac from last year’s crop, largely 
in the hands of the growers, are variously 
estimated by exporters at from 1,500 to 2,500 
metric tons. 


HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY OF U. K. 


A more optimistic note prevailed in the 
United Kingdom's hide and skin industry 
during the first half of 1949 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Substantial purchases of hides 
from South America commenced in Febru- 
ary—for the 6 months, January through 
June, the total quantity was 55,000 tons—and 
in April large shipments of hides purchased 
from Argentina in September 1948 began to 
arrive. The East India kip position also 


showed improvement, the largest purchases 
for many months being made in March ang 
April, and steady deliveries continued to ar. 
rive. The supplies outlook, however, is un. 
certain, inasmuch as a proposal has been 
made (but temporarily held in abeyance), 
that on religious grounds, the slaughter of 
cattle in India should be prohibited. A). 
though raw goatskin imports are controlled 
by currency regulations, larger quantities 
arrived. During the first 6 months of 1949, 
300 tons of French raw calfskins were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom and an aq. 
ditional allocation of 600 tons was agree 
to by the French Government in considera- 
tion of the United Kingdom's orders for in. 
creased supplies of finished leather. 

It was announced in June that the Quebec 
City Council has authorized a municipal 
loan of $160,000 to a tannery in Lancashire, 
United Kingdom, to set up a plant in Quebec, 
Canada, where leather can be refinished ang 
refined for the Canadian and United States 
markets. This plant was expected to be in 
full operation by the latter part of 1949. 


Livestock 


LIBERIAN PURCHASES OF U. S. CATTLE Anp 
Basy CHICKS 


Three Brahma bulls and three heifers from 
a ranch in Texas, U. S. A., have been pur- 
chased for livestock-improvement purposes 
in Liberia, states a report from Monrovia. 
Cattie will be kept at the Central Agricultural 
Station at Suokoko, where a complete feed 
program is being worked out and buildings 
are now under construction for cattle, 
poultry, and hogs. Recently the Liberian 
Government appropriated about $12,000 to 
purchase cattle, hogs, and poultry from the 
United States. 

Also purchased for poultry improvement in 
Liberia were 800 USROP No. 1, Barred Plym- 
outh Rock baby chicks to be shipped by air to 
their destination. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ORGANIZATION OF TIMBER COMPANY, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


A new timber company was formed in 
British Guiana in June, largely with United 
States backing. The company intends to es- 
tablish a pilot sawmill and begin logging 
operations shortly in the Supenaam River 
district on the west bank of the Essiquibo. 
The area is reported to contain good stands 
of hardwoods, and a fairly large development 
is planned. 


PLANS To UTILIZE MORE DOMESTIC 
TIMBER, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Efforts are being made to stimulate inter- 
est in the increased use of Trinidad’s timber 
resources in order to reduce the need for 
imported lumber. Authoritative sources in- 
dicate that plans are being made to request 
funds for further development of the indus- 
try from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development or other source. 
If sufficient capital becomes available, the 
lumber industry eventually may become of 
real importance in the colony. 


LUMBER IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban lumber imports in the first quarter 
of 1949 totaled 17,082,963 board feet, as 
against 13,281,046 board feet in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948, according to unoffi- 
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cial Cuban trade returns. The United States 
was the chief source of supply in the 1949 
quarter, furnishing 12,888,804 board feet or 
approximately 75 percent. 

Imports, by species, in the first quarter 
of 1949 (with imports in the corresponding 
period of 1948 in parentheses) in board 
feet, were as follows: Yellow pine, 16,209,139 
(11,733,936); sap gum and tupelo, 229,522 
(1,262,479) ; mahogany, 151,233 (none); 
cedar, 248,779 (255,301); Douglas fir, 229,790 
(none); and maple, 14,500 (29,330). Sap 
gum and tupelo, Douglas fir, and maple were 
supplied entirely by the United States; yel- 
low pine came from the United States, Hon- 
duras, and the Bahamas; and cedar was 
received from Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. 

In addition to the lumber imports, 200,000 
square feet of cedar plywood was imported, 
all from Mexico. 


BAMBOO OUTPUT AND STOCKS, JAPAN 


Production of bamboo in Japan during 
the first quarter (April 1 through June 30, 
1949) of the Japanese fiscal year amounted 
to 133,000 pieces of moso bamboo and 88,800 
bundles of all other types of bamboo. Stocks 
on June 30 were reported at 174,600 pieces 
of moso bamboo and 1,168,700 bundles of 
other bamboo, 


Loc ScALE; LUMBER SHIPMENTS, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The log scale in British Columbia, Canada, 
in the first 5 months of 1949 was 1,601,986,382 
board feet compared with a scale of 1,858,547,- 
344 feet in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Log stocks at the Vancouver market on Au- 
gust 17, 1949, were 532,128,000 board feet, the 
largest in several years. 

Lumber exports from British Columbia's 
coastal mills have been continuing at prac- 
tically the same rate this year as last. Ship- 
ments of the 39 large coastal mills during the 
first 5 months of 1949 amounted to 507,367,000 
board feet, compared with 501,974,000 feet 
in the corresponding period of 1948. How- 
ever, a larger percentage of the 1949 total 
was top-grade finish lumber. 

Last year the market would absorb the 
“rough green”? shipments, which are mostly 
the product of the small mill with no kiln 
or planer. This year, a large percentage of 
high-grade finish lumber has been required 
by foreign buyers, and operators who are not 
fully equipped to meet such specifications 
have been closing their mills or having a diffi- 
cult selling problem. Prices for rough green 
lumber have been very low, whereas prices 
for top grades have been firm and in good 
demand. Most of the large lumber mills in 
the coastal area of British Columbia had 
sufficient orders on hand in September to 
keep their plants in production for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

During June 1949, approximately 46.1 per- 
cent of lumber shipments were to the do- 
mestic market; 20.5 percent to the United 
States; 22.7 percent to the United Kingdom; 
and 10.7 percent to other countries. 

Because of unfavorable factors in the lum- 
ber outlook, the major lumber-producing 
groups on the coast, accounting for 90 per- 
cent of coastal production, have joined 
forces in lumber sales promotion, through 
the British Columbia Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, which has been endeav- 
oring to extend sales to all available markets. 
The British Columbia Coast Woods Trade 
Extension Bureau was organized to promote 
the sale of British Columbia lumber in 
Canada, 

The lumber industry, in addition to hav- 
ing a marketing problem, was reported to 
be faced with the possibility of a labor 
dispute. 
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The plywood industry also has been af- 
fected by curtailed buying. The industry, 
which was expanded during the war to meet 
Canadian and British requirements, was re- 
ported to be producing more than it could 
sell, despite the fact that prices had been 
cut 15 percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ECUADOR 


The balsa-wood industry, which contracted 
a great deal after the end of the war, has 
experienced a production increase of some 20 
percent since November 1948. The increase 
was caused principally from construction 
activity in Guayaquil, where balsa is used 
both in light-house construction and in 
building forms for concrete, according to lo- 
cal sawmill operators. Prospects for an in- 
crease in foreign demand are good, and civil- 
ian industries are finding more uses for 
balsa, especially in plywood, and in door con- 
struction. An attempt to create a demand 
for balsa as an insulator has met with little 
success so far. A larger demand for heavier 
balsa has been noted recently, the weight of 
12 to 16 pounds per cubic foot now bringing 
a better price than lighter weights, which 
formerly were more popular. 

Total exports of balsa to all countries dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1949 amounted to 
1,643,568 sucres. Exports of balsa to the 
principal countries of destination by quan- 
tity and value during the period, January to 
May 1949, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Exports of Balsa From Ecuador to the 
Principal Countries, First 5 Months of 
1949 

[Quantity in kilograms;! value in sucres °] 


Country of destination Quantity | Value 


United States 591,448 | 1,389, 477 


United Kingdom 50, 960 131, 324 
Netherlands 17, 669 32, 760 
Germany 11, 006 28, 321 
Norway 6, 035 14, 360 
France 5, 291 17, 523 
Hong Kong ay 2,116 5, 737 


CIRO. oon ret 500 1,416 


11 kilogram equals 2.2 pounds, 
21 sucre equals US$0.074,. 


A new interest on the part of the Ecua- 
doran Government in the vast forest re- 
sources of the country promises well for the 
future of forestry and the lumber industry. 
Laws passed in previous years regarding re- 
forestation and obligatory tree planting have 
been revived, and steps have been taken to- 
ward publicizing and enforcing them. 

A plan for establishing an Institute of 
Conservation and Forestry Development un- 
der the Department of Forestry is being de- 
veloped, and an allotment of 2,000,000 sucres 
has been made for stimulating reforestation 
projects, both on the coast and in the high- 
land regions, where they are especially 
needed. With this money, aid is being con- 
sidered for two experimental farms already 
established in the coastal area—one raising 
a fast-growing tropical tree, cedrela odorata, 
for lumber and reforestation; and the other, 
growing abaca for fiber. 


SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


The forest area in Portugal is estimated 
to cover 2,467,000 hectares (i hectare —2.471 
acres) classified as follows: 


Hectares 


Pine - ee ee 
Cork oak —-- ccna ince 690, 000 
Evergreen oak EET Seed 360, 000 
Chestnut ead aciadnibibiabadaomnion 80, 000 
Other oak —_ Sie RPE 108, 000 
Other species (largely eucalyptus) —_— 68, 000 


Most of the cork oak, probably more than 
90 percent, grows south of the Tagus River 


which bisects continental Portugal. Prac- 
tically all of the other forest types (90 per- 
cent or more) are found north of the Tagus, 
particularly along the coast between Nazare 
and Viana do Castelo and extending up the 
main river valleys of the Zezere, the Mondego, 
and the Vouga. The ranges of mountains 
which run generally from southwest to north- 
east in central Portugal are fairly well 
wooded; the forests thin out near the Spanish 
frontier on the east. Considerable areas of 
pine occupy the coastal lands from Lisbon 
as far south as Odemira, and a few planta- 
tions recently have been made on the Serra 
de Monchique, the range of mountains 
paralleling Portugal’s south coast. 

Approximately 30 percent of the total 
forest area, exclusive of cork forests, might 
be classified as high forests containing a 
proportion of reasonably large trees of which 
about 5 percent are believed to be mature 
saw timber. Perhaps 40 percent of the re- 
maining area is estimated to be reasonably 
well-stocked young growth and the re- 
mainder of the land classified as forests is 
understocked young growth, very patchy in 
places with insufficient regeneration. 

During World War I, Portuguese forests 
suffered from overcutting, a situation which 
recurred in more aggravated form during 
World War II when normal imports of wood 
nearly ceased and those of coal were so small 
that wood perforce replaced it to a large 
extent. During the recent war and the first 
2 years after the war, when imports of fuel 
and lumber still were scarce, cutting is esti- 
mated to have exceeded 7,000,000 cubic 
meters (1 cubic meter of round logs=ap- 
proximately 283 board feet) annually, com- 
pared with an estimated annual felling of 
4,900,000 cubic meters in 1937-39. Besides 
the severe overcutting during the war, a 
cyclone in 1941 took a heavy toll of the large 
trees. As a result, saw logs large enough for 
economic operations are scarce at the pres- 
ent time. 

The principal function of Portugal’s Forest 
Service is the management of the State 
forests on a sustained yield basis and ad- 
vising private owners at the latter’s request. 
The Forest Service does not have authority 
to control forest practices on private lands. 
Felling in private forests, which comprise the 
major part of Portugal’s woodland area, is 
wholly dependent on the owner’s judgment. 
At the owner’s request, the Government does, 
however, assist with plans for improving 
forest properties and operating them on a 
sustained yield basis. An increasing number 
of owners are reported to be turning to 
scientific management. 

One of the Forest Service’s major ac- 
tivities in recent years has been the imple- 
mentation of a 30-year afforestation scheme 
begun in 1939, which is planned to restore 
9,125 hectares of sand dunes and 420,000 
hectares of mountain tracts to productivity 
by converting them into woodland. The 
mountain lands consist largely of communal 
lands owned by mountain villages which be- 
came denuded long ago through overcutting 
and overgrazing. Afforestation of the sand- 
dune area has been virtually completed 
and, with the availability of more labor, the 
rate of afforestation in the mountain regions 
is being speeded up. To date, 34,799 hectares 
have been planted. 





Early in September, construction work 
began on the longest cable railway in Austria. 
The new line is intended to make the Gross- 
glockner (Austria’s highest mountain, 12,461 
feet), generally accessible to the public. The 
cable railway will be 614 kilometers long 
(somewhat over 4 miles) and will connect 
the town of Heiligenblut in Carinthia with 
the 9,902-foot “Margaritze” in the vicinity 
of the Grossglockner’s highest peak. 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Funps AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE OF 
CERTAIN EQUIPMENT, MEXxICco 


For the acquisition of pumping equip- 
ment for cotton, wheat, and corn cultivation 
in the Altar district of Mexico, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has authorized credits up to 
1,000,000 pesos. An additional loan of 500,000 
pesos is earmarked for the purchase of farm 
implements. 

These funds are to be maae avallaDle to 
small property owners through the Union de 
Crédito Agricola. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


District and branch machine stations and 
repair shops were established under Czecho- 
slovak law which set up a Central Agency, 
National Enterprise, for the mechanization 
of agriculture. This Agency has all of the 
equipment of machine stations that are con- 
trolled by state farms as well as that pre- 
viously owned by farmers’ cooperatives. In 
addition, the Agency was authorized to pur- 
chase farm machinery and tractors from 
farmers who are not making full use of their 
equipment. 

The principal function of the stations and 
repair shops is to provide tractor and machine 
service to state farms and to small and 
middle-class farmers. There is a fixed price 
for this service, and a reduction of 10 percent 
is made for farmers with holdings not in 
excess of 20 hectares who have complied with 
production and delivery contracts. Training 
in the use and repair of agricultural ma- 
chinery also is provided by the Agency. 


TRACTOR ImMpoRTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A census of tractors in Southern Rhodesia 
at the end of 1948 showed a total of 1,155— 
989 used kerosene, 129 used Diesel oil, and 37 
used gasoline. 

Tractor imports have increased in value 
from £28,543 in the year 1944 to £603,156 in 
1948 and £623,476 in the first half of 1949. 
The United Kingdom became the principal 
source of supply in the period January 
through June 1949, having furnished tractors 
worth £336,810 compared with those from the 
United States valued at £273,855. 


IMPORTS OF WAGONS AND CARTS, MEXICO 


Imports of wagons into Mexico totaled 1,038 
units in 1948, compared with 1,048 in 1947, 
2,712 in 1946, and 331 in 1940. From 1940 to 
1948 inclusive, imports averaged 1,083 units 
a year, of which the United States supplied 
97.4 percent. The majority of the wagons 
imported are standard one- and two-horse 
vehicles. 

Usually only the first wagon of a series is 
brought in complete. Thereafter, imports are 
limited to the chassis and wheels ‘and the 
wooden body is built locally. Production in 
Mexico is limited to ox carts built occasionally 
by blacksmiths. 

About 80 percent of the imports are for 
use by farmers and purveyors of farm prod- 
ucts. The others are used by the logging and 
lumber industries and for dump work and 
garbage collection. 

The use of wagons by farmers in the more 
important agricultural districts has been de- 
creasing in favor of the pick-up or the 
rubber-tired trailer which can be equipped 
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with a tractor hitch as well as with shafts or 
poles for horse or mule traction. 

The 1949 sales of wagons are expected to 
exceed slightly the 1948 sales in value but 


not in number of units. Because of the de- 
valuation of the peso on July 22, 1948, the 
cost of wagons increased almost 80 percent 
in one year. This rise in price is expected to 
have an adverse effect on the already dimin- 
ishing market for wagons in Mexico. 


Machinery. 


* 


Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Sum To BE UseEp For U. S. EQUIPMENT, 
SvuEZ, EcyptT 


A distillation unit with a capacity of 3,000 
metric tons of crude oil a day and a combina- 
tion cracking unit are involved in a $2,500,000 
contract awarded to a United States firm to 
increase the crude-handling capacity at Suez, 
Egypt. Of the total amount, about $700,000 
will be spent on United States equipment 
and the remainder in the sterling area. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT URGES IMPORTING 
FROM HUNGARY 


Indian importers are being urged by an 
official press notice to purchase from Hun- 
gary, Diesel engines and generator sets up 
to 400 horsepower. Bilateral agreements and 
the desire to conserve hard-currency ex- 
change are cited as factors in encouraging 
trade with eastern European countries. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Considerable growth in output of heavy 
machinery and equipment in Austria has 
been reported for the first 6 months of 1949. 
Influencing this growth were such factors as 
the revival of railroad-car production (stimu- 
lated by a contract for 1,590 cars to be de- 
livered to the Bizonal Area of Germany in 
1949) and by greater activity in other lines, 
including mine-conveying equipment, boil- 
ers, and containers, some of which are in 
demand for reconstruction purposes. 

Most of the manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment have been able to 
stock chief raw materials and subassembly 
parts. Manufacturers of light machinery 
and equipment, on the other hand, have had 
an inadequate supply of raw materials and 
production has lagged, but increasing avail- 
ability of supplies is reported. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Nux-VoMICA COLLECTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND Exports, INDIA 


The estimate of the collection of nux 
vomica in 1948-49 has been revised downward 
to 1,000 long tons. An early forecast places 
the 1949-50 crop (November to April) be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 tons. 

Annual domestic consumption of nux 
vomica in India reportedly approximates 200 
tons. 

Exports of nux vomica from India have 
declined steadily since 1946. During the In- 
dian fiscal year (April—~March) 1948-49, such 
exports totaled 8,969 hundredweight, valued 
at 98,342 rupees, against 30,575 hundred- 
weight (454,114 rupees) in 1947-48, and 42,471 


hundredweight (554,595 rupees) in 1946-47 
Unsold stocks at the end of June 1949 were 
estimated at 1,200 to 1,500 tons. 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS OF Roots 


Imports of medicinal roots into Brazil jn 
the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 12 tons, 
valued at 321,000 cruzeiros, of which the 
United States accounted for 8 tons, valued at 
281,000 cruzeiros. In comparison, such im. 
ports in the like months of 1948 totaled 7 
tons, valued at 223,000 cruzeiros, the United 
States supplying 6 tons, valued at 197,009 
cruzeiros. 

Imports of medicinal roots in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 4 tons, valued 
at 67,000 cruzeiros. The United States ac. 
counted for 1 ton, valued at 14,000 cruzeiros, 
(1,000 cruzeiros = US$54 at that time.) 


“FREEZING” OF STREPTOMYCIN STOckKs 
INDIA 


On September 21, 1949, the government of 
West Bengal, India, announced that it would 
“freeze’’ all stocks of drugs, particularly 
those of streptomycin, imported from the 
United States. Action was taken in view 
of the possible fluctuation in prices due to 
the devaluation of the rupee. 

The price of streptomycin will be main. 
tained at the level prevailing prior to de- 
valuation, and any person wanting to use 
the drug must present a new certificate from 
a registered doctor attesting to the illness 
of the patient and the quantity of the drug 
required for treatment in each case. 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND DRuG Factors, 
PAKISTAN 


A factory at Quetta, Pakistan, is reported 
to be manufacturing ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride for which ephedra is available locally, 
A new factory is planned for the production 
of santonine, which will use domestic arte- 
misia. The Government has under consid- 
eration plans for five new pharmaceutical 
and drug factories, three in the West Punjab 
and two in East Bengal. 

INDUSTRY 


EXPANSION PLANNED, POLAND 


Further development of the Polish med- 
icinal industry is included in the country’s 
6-year economic plan. Production of phar- 
maceutical products is to be increased five- 
fold by 1955, when Poland's requirements of 
most drugs and medicines, including pen- 
icillin, will be met from domestic sources, 
states the foreign-trade press 


PHARMACEUTICAL IMPORT SCREENING, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Minister of Economic 
Affairs has accepted the offer of the Medical 
Association of South Africa to appoint a 
medical advisory committee to advise the 
Director of Imports and Exports on essential 
medical supplies. When announcing this, 
the president of the Medical Association 
said that the medical advisory committee 
would be responsible for technical decisions 
on the need for medical supplies. 


Firm Propucinc GALL Propucts, SPAIN 


One firm in Spain produces gall products 
in sufficient quantities to permit exports. 
The plant producing these medicinals, 1lo- 
cated at Merida, Province of Badajoz, is the 
largest slaughterhouse center in Spain. The 
company does not manufacture pure oxgall 
concentrate; however, it does produce a mix- 
ture of sheep gall and ox gall, which 
vacuum dried at 40° C. According to this 
firm, 6 kilograms of gall in the powdered 
form are equal to about 100 kilograms of 
fresh bile. Two other products of the same 
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concern are “Acido Dehidrocolico” and 
“acido Colico.” 

The company recently had on hand about 
400 kilograms of the sheep gall and oxgall 
mixture, quoted at 300 pesetas per kilogram, 
net weight, f. o. b. Merida. 

Although productive capacity depends 
upon the number of animals slaughtered, 
it is believed that the factory could supply 
at least 500 kilograms of the sheep gall and 


oxgall mixture annually. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


By Resolution No. 1450 of July 15, 1949, the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture canceled 
the authorization granted in January 1947 
which permitted laboratories to import 
tongue tissue containing the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease. The original intent was 
to allow the importation of material to be 
used in the manufacture of vaccines for the 
inoculation of livestock. 

The Ministry stated that since no imports 
were made and inasmuch as domestic pro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease vaccine 
has been sufficient to supply current re- 
quirements, the authorization is being can- 
celed in order that all introduction of virus 
may be controlled in accordance with Resolu- 
tion No. 2520 of August 17, 1947. 


MEDICINAL-CROP ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika crop estimates (as of July 31, 
1949) for the year ending December 31, 1949, 
included the following items (in long tons) : 
Cinchona bark, 70; colombo root, 95; and 
papain, 40. The totals for the calendar year 
1948 were cinchona bark, 70 tons; colombo 
root, 100 tons; and papain, 105 tons. 

The gum-arabic crop estimate for the 
year 1949 was 800 long tons, as compared 
with an output of 850 tons for the calendar 
year 1948 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


Gross box-office receipts from United States 
pictures shown in Egypt, during July 1949 
amounted to £E28,705 compared with £E28,180 
in July 1948. It was natural for receipts in 
Cairo to increase from £E15,116 to £E17,248, 
because in 1948 there were constant air-raid 
alarms and a number of riots and bombings, 
and almost nightly blackouts which rather 
seriously affected attendance. 

However, Alexandria receipts declined from 
£E13,064 to £E11,456. Theaters in Alexandria 
are reported to be having a dull season. This 
is not readily understandable as the Govern- 
ment has moved to Alexandria and it is not 
believed that the slight falling off in indus- 
trial earnings from last year would affect the- 
ater attendance. 

An Egyptian picture released in July is 
interesting from a psychological point of view. 
The film is a light musical comedy in which 
a young man falls in love in succession with 
a Jewish, a Greek, and finally a Moslem girl, 
whom he marries. This film was released at 
a time when Jewish internees were being 
released from internment camps and when 
Jewish companies were being released from 
Sequestration in large numbers. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors (India) 
examined 113 feature films in April, May, and 
June, of which 51 were United States produc- 
tions, 53 were Indian, 5 British, and 4 Soviet. 
Six of these features (3 Soviet, 2 Indian, and 
1 United States) were completely banned for 
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showing in Bombay Province, because they 
were unsuitable for public exhibition. 

The Bombay press, commenting on the 
Soviet films, stated that they were banned 
because some of them dealt with guerrillas 
and gave detailed instructions on sabotage 
activities. Considerable comment appeared 
in the press on the Soviet commercial film 
“Nai Taleem” which has been dubbed in Hin- 
dustani by Indian film characters. This film 
is scheduled for early release in Bombay and 
is being distributed by Diamond Pictures Ltd. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN BOLIVIA 


It is estimated that approximately eighty 
35-mm, motion-picture projectors are in oper- 
ation in Bolivia, 67 of which were manufac- 
tured in the United States. The general con- 
dition of the equipment is fair to good. 

It has been reported that there is an im- 
mediate demand for about ten 35-mm. pro- 
jectors in Bolivia. The machines desired are 
said to include five of professional type; three 
of semiprofessional type; and two portables. 
Interested parties, however, face difficulty in 
acquiring these projectors because the Boli- 
vian Government does not grant foreign ex- 
change at the official exchange rates for such 
imports. Theater equipment may be im- 
ported into Bolivia only with private foreign 
exchange. 

There has been a consistent demand for 
projector spare parts, screens, rewinds, reels, 
and projector carbons. Immediate require- 
ments are for the necessary accessories to 
equip four new theaters; two are under con- 
struction (one in Cochabamba and the other 
in Tarija) and two are projected for the city 
of La Paz. In addition, Bolivia needs to re- 
place wooden and upholstered seats now in 
bad condition in at least six theaters. How- 
ever, such imports undoubtedly will be lim- 
ited by the foreign-exchange situation. There 
are now 75 theaters in Bolivia having a seat- 
ing capacity of 30,800. With the exception of 
low-quality wooden seats, equipment for the 
motion-picture industry is not manufactured 
in Bolivia. 


MOTION PICTURES IN LUXEMBOURG 


The number of motion-picture theaters in 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg has in- 
creased from 26 to 31 since 1947, and another 
theater is being built in the city of Luxem- 
bourg. The yearly attendance is estimated 
at 3,300,000 persons. Prices for seats range 
from 10 to 17 francs, except at the “Cine- 
Vox,” a 16-mm. theater opened in the past 
year, where prices range from 6 to 12 francs. 

Censorship for films to be shown to young 
people under 17 years of age is expected to be 
somewhat stricter as the result of an investi- 
gation recently made by a Luxembourg news- 
paper in the mining district which showed 
that parents, radically and without excep- 
tion, disapprove of ‘Wild West’’ films. Fur- 
thermore, the paper pointed out that those 
under 17 should not be admitted to films 
dealing with sex relations. United States 
films have passed numerous censorships be- 
fore they reach the Grand Duchy and if they 
are introduced through Belgium they are 
submitted to two further controls, the Gov- 
ernment survey and the review of the Cen- 
trale Catholique du Cinema. Every theater 
must have a sign at its entrance stating 
whether or not those under 17 are to be 
admitted. 

Although the United States supplies about 
80 percent of all films shown in Luxembourg, 
German and Austrian films are growing in 
popularity. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN COSTA RICA 


There are 78 motion-picture theaters in 
Costa Rica using 35-mm. projectors and 39 
theaters that use 16-mm. equipment. The 


seating capacity of the 35-mm. theaters is 
approximately 36,500 and that of the 16-mm. 
theaters is about 9,250. 

Generally speaking, all motion-picture 
equipment now in use in Costa Rica is in 
good working condition, although some of it 
was installed more than 20 years ago. If 
theater owners wanted to install new equip- 
ment, it would be almost impossible because 
all such equipment is listed for exchange 
purposes in the third category, which makes 
it almost prohibitive to import. Spare parts 
for projectors are the only items included 
in the first category, and theater operators 
have to satisfy themselves by keeping their 
present equipment in working order. A 
fairly large amount of 16-mm. equipment has 
been in operation for a much shorter time, 
and many theaters are working with equip- 
ment not yet 2 years old. 

Theater chairs are now being manufactured 
in Costa Rica in larger quantities and better 
quality than in years past, although the 
quality is still inferior to imported chairs. 
Theaters will have to be satisfied with the 
locally made article because exchange re- 
strictions practically prohibit the importation 
of such equipment. For all other accessories, 
such as screens, and automatic ticket-selling 
machines, the potentialities are very meager 
indeed, owing to the present exchange 
situation. 


CULTURAL FILMS TO BE PRODUCED BY 
LUXEMBOURG COMPANY 


The Luxembourg press reports that the 
company of Socopa Films, Luxembourg, is 
being established. The company is composed 
of leading representatives of cultural and 
economic life, and aims to unite commercial 
and cultural tasks. The original capital is 
500,000 francs ($10,000). 

Headquarters of the firm will be in Luxem- 
bourg City, with branch offices in Paris and 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Germany. The press 
stated that inasmuch as Luxembourg is not 
equal to technical and commercial require- 
ments of world film production, economic 
exploitation on a large scale can only be 
achieved in close cooperation with France 
and Germany. A Luxembourg-Franco-Ger- 
man coproduction offers opportunity for 
profitable commercial production for sale 
beyond the frontiers of Europe. The first 
Socopa cultural film is to be based on na- 
tional Luxembourg material and will be a 
color film. The technical staff will be com- 
posed of French, Luxembourg, and German 
experts. 


First DRIVE-IN THEATER OPENS IN MEXICO 


The formal opening of the Auto-Cino- 
Juarez at Ciudad Juarez, which is said to be 
the first drive-in motion-picture theater 
built in Mexico, took place on the night of 
September 24, 1949. The theater, located on 
the Ciudad Juarez—Chihuahua highway, has 
accommodations for about 650 automobiles. 
Each car will be equipped with a speaker 
and a light signal for attendants to take or- 
ders. The theater has a lunch counter and a 
cocktail lounge. 

There will be three shows every night. 
Admission will be 3 pesos per person (or 
about 35 cents in U. S. currency), United 
States and Mexican films will be shown. All 
the equipment is of United States manufac- 
ture. The owners have reported that the 
Auto-Cino-Juarez, including the land, has 
already cost approximately 750,000 pesos (or 
about $86,450 in U. S. currency). 


DISTRIBUTION OF 16-MM. FILMS IN PERU 


Distribution of United States 16-mm. 
entertainment film, the only type in the 
Peruvian market to date, has not reached 
significant proportions, according to trade 
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sources. Gross income from rentals of such 
film is not believed to have exceeded 200,000 
soles (about $11,000 at the free-market rate 
of exchange) in any one year, It is reported 
that a distributor of Mexican motion pictures 
has arranged to import approximately 100 
16-mm. entertainment films in Spanish, and 
the consensus is that these Mexican pictures 
will receive greater acceptance by the audi- 
ences normally attending 16-mm. functions. 
It is anticipated that in view of the relatively 
small market for 16-mm. films the introduc- 
tion of Spanish-language pictures will affect 
adversely the distribution of United States 
16-mm. films. 

Accurate data on theaters exhibiting 16- 
mm. films are not available. However, ac- 
cording to various trade sources, 33 operators 
are exhibiting 16-mm. films on a commercial 
basis. This figure includes theaters and 
owners of projectors who rent films for show- 
ings in auditoriums, church halls, and 
similar places. There are also five mobile 
projection units showing 16-mm. films. 
Obstacles in the way of further expansion in 
the number of 16-mm. exhibitors are the 
current Peruvian foreign-trade and exchange- 
control regulations which prohibit the im- 
portation of motion-picture projectors. It is 
reported that very few 16-mm. projectors 
have been imported in the past year. Ac- 
cording to United States export statistics 3 
silent and 15 sound 16-mm. projectors were 
sent to Peru in 1948. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


LEAD, ZINC, AND ANTIMONY IN ALGERIA 


Production of lead and antimony in Al- 
geria continued to rise in the second quarter 
of 1949, but zinc output declined sharply 
from first-quarter rates. Nevertheless, out- 
put of all three products in the first half of 
the year exceeded the levels in the like 
period of 1948. 

Production of antimony concentrates (35 
percent metal content) increased from 1,090 
metric tons in the first quarter of 1949 to 
1,518 metric tons in the second quarter. 
Output in the corresponding period of 1948 
was 2,537 tons. 

Algeria exported 1,465 tons of antimony 
ore in the first half of 1949; 1,365 tons went 
to France and 102 tons to nonmetropolitan 
destinations. There were no shipments to 
other French colonies; however, exports to 
Morocco and Tunisia are not included in 
Algerian export statistics. In the first 6 
months of 1948 Algeria exported 1,468 tons, 
all to France. 

Production of lead concentrates (60 per- 
cent metal content) rose from 509 tons in 
the first quarter of 1949 to 525 tons in the 
second quarter, comparing favorably with 
output of 1,742 tons in the full year 1948. 

Exports of lead concentrates totaled 1,304 
tons in the first half of 1949, compared with 
a total of 2,583 tons in the full year 1948. 
Of the 1949 exports, 21 tons were shipped 
to France, 794 tons to the French colonies, 
and the remaining 489 tons to othe». desti- 
nations. In 1948, Algeria shipped 783 tons 
to France and 1,800 tons to French colonies. 

Production of zinc concentrates declined 
abruptly from 6,503 tons (2,882 tons zinc con- 
tent) in the March quarter of 1949 to 3,763 
tons (1,672 tons zinc content) in the June 
quarter. Despite the drop, the second-quar- 
ter output projected to an annual rate was 
higher than 13,771 tons (6,151 tons zinc con- 
tent) produced in the year 1948. 

Exports of zinc concentrates were high in 
the first half of 1949, totaling 7,300 tons. A 
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total of 12,757 tons was exported in 1948. 
Exports to France increased substantially 
over the 1948 figure, totaling 5,100 tons. 
Foreign destinations, other than French 
colonies, took 2,200 tons of concentrates in 
the 1949 period and 1,043 tons in all of 
1948. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY To SURVEY BAUXITE 
FIELD, AUSTRIA 


An expenditure of 3,500,000 schillings (10 
schillings=$1. U. S. currency in mid-1949) 
by the Vereinigte Aluminumtuerke A. G., a 
German firm held in trusteeship, for the 
purpose of surveying its bauxite property in 
Austria was recently approved by United 
States occupation authorities. Present costs 
of surface mining are excessive and unless 
new deposits can be located in the area, the 
requirements of the company must be met by 
imports. It is expected that a favorable 
finding will lead to a considerable expansion 
of Austraian bauxite production. Negative 
results, however, probably will result in the 
termination of bauxite-mining operation in 
Austria by the company. 


COPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Mine production of recoverable copper in 
Canada totaled 128,703 short tons during the 
first 6 months of 1949 and exceeded the pro- 
duction of the corresponding period in 1947 
and 1948—110,425 and 122,183 short tons, re- 
spectively. 

Output of refined copper in the first 6 
months of 1949 increased to 115,058 tons from 
93,080 tons and 109,641 tons in the first half 
of 1947 and 1948, respectively. 

Consumption of refined copper in Canada 
declined from 56,260 short tons in the first 
6 months of 1948 to 55,814 short tons in the 
same period of 1949. 

Canadian exports of copper ore, matte, blis- 
ter, and concentrates in the first 6 months of 
1949 totaled 18,159 short tons (copper con- 
tent) and compared favorably with the 28,752 
tons shipped during the entire year 1948. 
As shown in the accompanying table three 
countries, the United States, Norway, and 
the United Kingdom, were the only importers 
of unrefined copper from Canada. 


Canadian Exports of Copper 


De n 1948 
First Second 
quarter quarter 
ORE, MATTE, RECULUs— 
COPPER CONTENT: 

Total...... * 28, 752 7,894 10,175 
United States. _. 22, 624 6, 852 7,721 
Norway : 5, 543 Oty 2,240 
United Kingdom 585 1 tit 214 
CopPeER, INCOTS, BILLETS, 

WIRE BARs: 

Total. _- 116, 167 25, 198 28, 516 
United Kingdom 63, 494 9, 780 18, 392 
United States 18, OS6 11, 102 7, 16S 
France... _- 14,097 O58 1,434 
Czechoslovakia 6,411 392 
Switzerland. 4,114 6 
India : 2, 936 2,128 1,599 
Netherlands : a 2, 498 476 
Poland__- 2, 295 
Other countries 2, 236 2¢ 12 

Source: Department of Trade and Commerce 


Canada, 


Exports of refined copper in the first 6 
months of 1949 amounted to 53,714 tons, 
slightly less than half of the 116,167 tons 
shipped in the entire year 1948. In 1949 the 
United Kingdom and the United States took 


the bulk of these shipments, India ang 
France taking lesser amounts. As shown 
in the table, exports to the United Kingdom, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Nether. 
lands, and Poland were reduced from 194g 
rates. These declines were almost counter. 
balanced by increased shipments to the 
United States and, to a lesser degree, tg 
India. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Production of aluminum ingot in the 
Province of Quebec, represents total Cana. 
dian production, inasmuch as no reduction 
facilities exist outside the Province. The 
1948 output of 333,000 short tons probably 
will be exceeded in 1949, but not to any 
appreciable extent, more because of the lim. 
iting factor of available power rather than 
market considerations. 

Production, up from a rather slow start 
in the early months of 1949 as a result of a 
power shortage, achieved an annual rate of 
380,000 tons during the second quarter of 
1949. Barring unforeseen developments, this 
level should be maintained throughout the 
year. Some potline capacity continued idle 
at Shawinigan Falls, LaTuque, and Beauhar. 
nois, again because of lack of power rather 
than lack of consumer demand. 

The outlook for aluminum-ingot markets 
abroad is favorable. However, it is subject 
to long-term modification should traditional 
producers such as Germany and Japan enter 
the export field. Possible future reduction 
operations in British Columbia were still in 
the project state at the end of June 1949, 
and were dependent first on the results of 
a power survey being conducted in that re- 
gion and, subsequently, on world market con- 
ditions. 


COBALT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Cobalt-concentrate output in French 
Morocco totaled 520 metric tons (12 percent 
content) in the first quarter of 1949 com- 
pared with the 1948 quarterly average of 
525 tons. The metal content of cobalt con- 
centrate was 66 tons in January-March 1949, 
compared with a quarterly average of 63 tons 
in 1948. Exports of cobalt from French Mo- 
rocco were reported to be 821 metric tons 
through April 1949. Total exports of cobalt 
in 1948 were 2,520 tons. 


ALUMINUM DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


The possibility of establishing an aluml- 
num plant at Salem, India, was announced 
by the government of Madras Industries 
Minister on August 21, 1949. Earlier in the 
year, the Madras government had requested 
the Government of India to make arrange- 
ments for carrying out a detailed analysis of 
the bauxite deposits in the Salem district to 
determine its utility for the manufacture of 
aluminum. High-grade bauxite reserves in 
Madras Province are estimated at 2,000,000 
long tons. 

A Government-sponsored aluminum plant 
to be built in the Central Provinces, orig- 
inally planned in the Jubbulpore area, is to 
be located at Korba in Bilaspur district, ac- 
cording to the Indian press. The newly 
chosen site has the advantage of being close 
to a coal mine, which the Government also 
proposes to operate. A preliminary survey 
of the bauxite deposits near Korba reveals 
extensive deposits of high-grade bauxite, 
with less than 2 percent of silica content. 

In addition to the deposits at Korba, large 
reserves of bauxite have been reported in the 
Central Provinces in areas adjacent to the 
Surguja and Balaghat districts. The Gov- 
ernment intends to hold these deposits in 
reserve until those in the Korba region are 
exhausted. 
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Since May 1949, the Government of India 
has been subsidizing the aluminum indus- 
try in order to meet foreign competition. 
Revenues from import duties, increased by 
the addition of specific duties to the exist- 
ing 30 percent ad valorem rate, are used to 
finance the subsidy. Prior to May, Indian 
producers were assisted by the Aluminum 
Pool Scheme. This provided that imported 
ingots, sheets, and circles be pooled with 
locally produced aluminum and sold to final 
fabricators at an average price. 

The Indian aluminum industry 1s at a 
disadvantage in the matter of costs when 
compared with Canada, the United States, 
and certain European countries. The rela- 
tively low aluminum content of Indian 
pauxite makes it necessary to mine and to 
process a larger volume of ore to obtain an 
equivalent quantity of metal. Furthermore, 
the cost of electric power, thermal or hydro- 
electric, is reported to be higher in India 
than in the United States and Canada. 

Current production of aluminum ingot in 
India is confined to two plants, one of 
which is controlled by Indian businessmen 
and the other by Canadian and British in- 
terests. Output in the second quarter of 
1949 followed the declining trend of the 
three preceding months. One of the plants 
could not be worked to capacity during April 
and May because of a reduction in the elec- 
trical power supply; output in the other 
plant was adversely affected by a work stop- 
page. Production in the quarter amounted 
to 686 long tons, a decline of 127 tons from 
the preceding quarter and 191 tons less than 
the quantity produced in the second quar- 
ter of 1948. During the entire year 1948, 
production of primary aluminum totaled 
3,400 long tons, and imports of aluminum 
and aluminum products amounted to 9,300 
tons. 


NICKEL PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Norwegian production and exports of 
nickel consist almost entirely of 99.9 percent 
pure nickel exported by the Falconbridge 
Nickel Works at Christiansand S, which re- 
fines matte from its parent company’s mines 
in Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. Considerable 
progress was made in increasing the capacity 
of the Falconbridge Nickel Refinery from 
approximately 9,000 metric tons of nickel 
yearly to 14,000 tons of nickel. 

In 1948 Norwegian production of nickel 
metal amounted to 8,401 metric tons com- 
pared with 7,796 tons in 1947; exports 
amounted to 7,308 tons in 1948 compared 
with 7,522 tons in 1947. 

Norway, once a large producer of nickel 
ores, has not produced any during the past 
3 years. The leading mines have been worked 
out and found to be unprofitable. A large 
deposit of nickel is known to exist at Raaen, 
near Narvik, but the property has not yet 
been developed. 


INDIAN MANGANESE EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of manganese ore from India dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 
269,293 long tons. This compares favorably 
with the 355,000 tons exported in the full 
year 1948 and 491,000 tons in 1947. Second- 
quarter shipments increased substantially 
over the first-quarter rate, as a result of 
greater movement of ore by rail from the 
Central Provinces to the Vizagapatam port 
in the Madras Province. 

The United States continued to be the 
principal market for Indian manganese ore. 
During the January-June period of 1949, ap- 
proximately 159,578 tons or 59 percent of 
India’s total manganese exports went to the 
United States, as compared with 56 percent 
in 1948 and 67 percent in 1947. 

Manganese exports to the United King- 
dom, the second most important market in 
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the first 6 months of 1949, show a marked in- 
crease, totaling 53,927 tons. About 75,000 
tons were exported in the entire year 1948. 
During the 1949 period, 12,081 tons of man- 
ganese ore were exported to Belgium. The 
level during the entire year 1947 was 23,000 
tons, and 14,000 tons during 1948. 

Germany, which took no manganese from 
India in 1948, and only 3,000 tons in 1947, 
is fast becoming an important market for 
that product. In the January-June period 
of 1949, about 10,772 tons of manganese ore 
were shipped to Germany, and on August 11, 
the Government of India announced the 
signing of a bilateral trade agreement with 
Western Germany providing for the supply 
of 18,000 tons of manganese ore during the 
period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

Exports of manganese to Italy have not 
reached the 1947-48 levels. During the first 
6 months of 1949, shipments to Italy totaled 
10,100 tons. Exports amounted to 30,000 tons 
in 1948 and 39,000 tons in 1947. 

The accompanying table shows India’s ex- 
ports of manganese ore in 1947, 1948, and the 
period January-June 1949, by country of 
destination. 


Indian Manganese Exports 


[In long tons] 


Country 1947 1948 ee. 

Total 491, 000 355, 000 269, 293 
United States 331, 000 198, 000 159, 578 
United Kingdom 55, 000 75, 000 53, 927 
Germany (Bizone) 3,000 |_. 10, 772 
Italy _.- 39,000 | 30, 000 10, 100 
France 19,000 | = 11, 000 9, 850 
Japan 24, 000 11, 937 
Belgium 23, 000 14, 000 12, 081 
Other 21, 000 30, 000 1, 048 


PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIAN ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY 


Preliminary work has commenced at Bell 
Bay, Tasmania, the site chosen for the alum- 
inum industry of Australia. Steps have been 
taken to strengthen the existing pier, and 
the Launceston Marine Board will build a 
special wharf for the company where steam- 
ers drawing 35 feet will be able to berth. 

Shipments of machinery and steel for the 
plant have already arrived and a shipment 
of calcine equipment from Norway was 
scheduled to reach the plant August 15. Ac- 
cording to a press report the Australian Gov- 
ernment has purchased from Norway a 
£100,000 (1 Australian pound=US$2.24) 
chemical plant for production of alumina. 

An announcement regarding the forma- 
tion of a Joint War Production Committee 
stated that the aluminum industry would 
not produce any significant tonnage for at 
least 5 years. Stocks will have to be im- 
ported. French sources are being considered, 
although French aluminum is more expen- 
sive than the Canadian product because pur- 
chases of the latter necessitate payment in 
dollars. 

Bauxite deposits have been reported on 
the Coburg peninsula about 100 miles from 
Darwin. The deposits are being examined 
by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral 
Resources. 


BOLIVIAN EXporTs OF LEAD DECLINE AND 
OF ANTIMONY INCREASE 


Antimony and lead exports ranked next 
to tin in Bolivia’s foreign income from met- 
als in 1948. There was an increase in the 
exportation of antimony and a decrease in 
the exportation of lead in the first half of 
1949. 

Exports of antimony during the first half 
of 1949, amounting to 5,978 tons (metal con- 


tent) were 6 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. This was brought 
about by the unusually large export of 4,226 
tons in the second quarter as compared with 
only 1,752 tons in the preceding 3-month 
period. 

Production of lead in the second half of 
the year was expected to be affected by the 
decline in lead prices. An official of the Ara- 
mayo Co. stated that the company is con- 
sidering closing the Animas mine, which 
was converted to lead and Zinc production 
from tin production at considerable cost in 
January, as well as the connected Telamayu 
mill. Prospects for lead production, how- 
ever, have improved, the price having re- 
covered somewhat from its low of 12 cents 
per pound. The Patino Co. has abandoned 
plans to close its lead mines and will con- 
tinue normal production. 

Although lead exports during the first half 
of the year were 14 percent lower than in 
the corresponding period of 1948, second- 
quarter shipments improved over the pre- 
ceding quarter. Exports totaled 5,285 metric 
tons and 6,402 metric tons in the first and 
second quarters, respectively. Exports dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 were about 2,000 
tons lower than the 13,547 tons shipped in 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

The Banco Minero aided small lead miners 
appreciably from June until August, by pur- 
chasing their product with dollars. The 
Banco reported that this policy would end as 
of August 11, after which small lead miners 
were to receive 20 percent of the value of 
their product in dollars and the remaining 
80 percent in bolivianos at the rate of 55.50 
bolivianos per dollar. 

The Banco Minero, in cooperation with 
Bolivian private investors, is constructing a 
lead refinery on the Altiplano. At present all 
minerals produced must be shipped abroad 
for processing. 


PROGRESS IN QUEBEC (CANADA) 
TITANIUM OPERATIONS 


Titanium-bearing iron-ore deposits in the 
Lake Tio district in Quebec, Canada, op- 
erated by the Iron & Titanium Corp, are ex- 
pected to be in production within 2 years. 
The 27-mile railway from Havre St. Pierre 
to the deposits is nearing completion. Ore 
from this operation will be smelted at Sorel, 
about 30 miles down the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT, CHINA 


Lead mines in China are being restored and 
operations resumed, according to recent re- 
ports. Two-thirds of the machinery and six 
pits at the Chingchangtze lead mine at 
Yuyenhsien, Liaotung, have been restored 
and the mine is now producing 200 tons 
of ore daily. Plans are also being made to 
repair the ore-separation plant. The pro- 
duction goal has been set at 1,400 tons of 
lead annually. 

The Liumao lead mine in northeastern 
China is also reported to have resumed op- 
erations, producing 80 tons of ore daily. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MIca DEPOSITS IN TANGANYIKA 


Production of muscovite mica of good com- 
mercial quality can be increased in many 
areas of Tanganyika if backed by capital 
and the necessary experience in mining, grad- 
ing, and marketing. 

It is reported that the following areas in 
the eastern zone, because of their acces- 
sibility to seaports, are most important: 
Morogoro, chiefly in the Uluguru Mountains 
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where the largest occurrence recorded was a 
twinned crystal of slightly stained mica 
weighing 2 tons, the Mpwapwa and Handeni 
districts, and the Pare and Usabara Moun- 
tains where sheets as large as 414 feet by 21, 
feet have been obtained. 

New finds of ruby mica of gool quality 
are reported from the Northern Province and 
from the western edge of the Mesai steppe 
near Kondoa, although mining progress has 
not advanced beyond the prospecting stage. 
The western zone includes chiefly Mkulwe, 
Ufipa and southern Kigoma. The best known 
mine in southern Kigoma is Sibwesa, lo- 
cated approximately 40 miles north of Karema 
on Lake Tanganyika. Mica of good quality 
has been profitably exported from even the 
more remote areas in the northwestern and 
western zones. 

Phlogopite mica, known to exist prior to 
1914 was not exported until recently. An 
occurrence is close to the Wami River, near 
Pongwe in the Bagamoyo District. 

A great quantity of waste mica has been 
left in dumps which, because of the in- 
creased demand in recent years for splittings, 
scrap, and ground mica, could undoubtedly 
be salvaged and marketed. It is estimated 
that up to 1938 about 1,200 tons of sheet 
mica had been exported from Tanganyika, 
and it is believed that about 400 tons of this 
represented ruby mica. It is therefore prob- 
able that approximately 6,000 tons of ruby 
mica waste are now lying in the dumps. By 
converting this material, about 1,600 tons of 
splittings and 3,000 tons of ground mica, 
with an estimated value of approximately 
£200,000, might be realized. 

One of the serious handicaps to the ex- 
pansion of the mica industry has been the 
uncertain marketing conditions, as well as 
the long delays in receiving payment for 
shipments. These conditions have been im- 
proved since the establishment of Associated 
Insulation Products (Africa) Ltd., an organi- 
zation set up to provide immediate payment 
for the purchase of mica. 


ASBESTOS IN VENEZUELA 


Venezuela has one asbestos mine located 
approximately 6 kilometers west of Tena- 
quillo in the State of Cojedes, now in opera- 
tion. It produces chrysotile asbestos, chiefly 
short fiber of shingle quality, for domestic 
consumption. Although the mine has been 
actively exploited since 1945, its production 
has been considerably below the annual rate 
of 6,000 metric tons originally expected. The 
output in the past 3 years was as follows: 
1946, 65 metric tons; 1947, 240 tons, and 1948, 
192 tons. 

Systematic exploration to determine the 
asbestos resources of Venezuela has not been 
undertaken. In addition to the Tenaquillo 
mine, scattered asbestos deposits have been 
discovered in the following vicinities: San 
Pedro in the State of Miranda; Santa Ana 
in the State of Falcon; and Tubores in the 
State of Nueva Esparta, Margarita Island. 
Exploitation of these areas, however, has not 
been attempted. Commercial possibilities 
of cross-fiber asbestos found in scattered lo- 
calities near San Pedro have not been de- 
termined. The quality of the fiber at Falcon 
and Nueva Esparta is reported to be hard, 
impure slip fiber asbestos. 


> 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURE, CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


Production of typewriters of Czechoslovak 
design assumed significant proportions dur- 
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ing 1918. Prior to the war, typewriters were 
manufactured in Czechoslovakia under a li- 
censing agreement with a United States firm. 
In 1948 this agreement lapsed, and a newly 
designed domestic standard typewriter was 
produced under the name of “Zetta.” The 
current rate of production of the Zetta is un- 
available, but it may be purchased by ap- 
proved domestic users from stock. The Ma- 
tous, a low-priced portable, also is produced. 

For the immediate future, only Swedish 
typewriters can be imported into Czecho- 
slovakia under a trade agreement between 
the two countries. It is unlikely that there 
will be any expansion of the possibilities of 
importing United States typewriters in the 
foreseeable future. 


CASH REGISTERS, MEXICO 


Normal consumption of cash registers in 
Mexico amounts to approximately 2,600 units 
annually. The 1948 consumption estimate 
of 3,312 is considered abnormal and was due 
primarily to stock piling in expectation of the 
stabilization of the peso. 

United States manufacturers of cash reg- 
isters have little competition in Mexico from 
other foreign producers. Swedish machines 
are well-liked, but their selling price is con- 
siderably higher than that for comparable 
United States machines. 


FOUNTAIN-PEN IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of fountain pens into the Republic 
of the Philippines totaled 2,048,000 pesos 
during 1948, and 418,000 pesos during the 
first quarter of 1949. It is expected that im- 
ports will decrease shortly, reflecting high 
inventories at both wholesale and retail 
levels. 

Ball-point pens have not been successfully 
marketed in the Philippines 


MANUFACTURER OF DUPLICATING MACHINES, 
U. K. 


Eleven firms are manufacturing duplicat- 
ing machines on a commercial scale in the 
United Kingdom. Two of these manufac- 
turers produce the spirit-type machine; three 
firms produce the flat-bed duplicator; and 
the six remaining firms produce the stencil- 
type machine. According to the Office Ap- 
pliance Trades Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 20,000 duplicating machines 
valued at £750,000 were manufactured by 
those firms in 1948. It is estimated that 78 
percent of the machines were exported 
principally to the sterling-area countries 
Canada, Argentina, Sweden, and Norway 

Prewar production figures for duplicating 
machines are unavailable 

Reliable sources believe that the present 
industry has a potential productive capacity 
sufficient to supply completely the needs of 
the domestic market and increase the present 
export volume. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULP AND PAPER ImporRT Prices Down, 
VENEZUELA 


Swedish pulp and paper prices in Vene- 
zuela were reported in late September to be 
competitive with those of the United States 
and Canada. Canadian newsprint was re- 
ported to be selling locally at 10 percent less 
than the United States product, and Swedish 
newsprint was quoted at 23 percent under 
United States quotations. Swedish wall- 
board is being quoted at 30 percent less than 
it was quoted before Swedish devaluation. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
Appliances 


RADIO RECEIVERS AND TUBES IMPORTED, 
AZORES 


Imports of radio receivers into the Azores 
approximated 500 sets during 1948, of which 
90 percent were of European manufacture, An 
estimated 3,000 receivers are currently in 
use, of which one-third were manufactured 
since 1939. About 97 percent of the radios 
in use are table models. Radio receivers 
are not manufactured in the Azores 

An estimated 80 percent of the radio re- 
ceiving tubes imported are from the United 
States Tubes are not produced in the 
Azores. 


MARKET IN BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG FoR 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Belgium and Luxemburg offer a large and 
expanding market for household appliances 
states the foreign press The standard of 
living is now on a much higher scale than 
before the war. The average housewife has 
become conscious of the advantages of house- 
hold appliances 

Although Belgium and Luxemburg have 
long since passed the peak of the postwar 
boom, there is still a large demand for do- 
mestic refrigerators of United States manu- 
facture. A good market also exists for Wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, toasters, 
mixers, and waffle irons. It is definitely a 
buyers’ market, and the average purchaser 
is primarily interested in price However, 
purchasers are prepared to pay a fair price 
for articles of good quality, appearance, and 
workmanship 

Small details in design and efficiency also 
influence sales. The provision of attractive 
advertising material is essential; it is pref- 
erable that pamphlets and instructions be 
printed in French and Flemish. The metric 
system should be used in specifying weights 
and measures 

The market in Belgium is highly competi- 
tive, the United States and Switzerland lead- 
ing the field. A revival of German competi- 
tion on a substantial scale may be expected 
in the near future 


RapDIos IN USE, BOLIVIA 


An estimated 54,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Bolivia as of January 1, 1949, com- 
pared with 50,000 on the same date in 1948. 
Approximately 80 percent of all radios are 
equipped for medium- and short-wave re- 
ception An estimated 90 percent of the 
radios in use are table models. Radio re- 
ceivers are not produced in Bolivia. The 
United States is the principal source of sup- 
ply 


EL SALVADOR’S RADIO MARKET 


An excellent market exists in El Salvador 
for radio products of United States manu- 
facture. No import or exchange controls re- 
strict imports of radio apparatus. United 
States exports of radio receivers to that coun- 
try during January—August 1949 totaled 1,953 
units, worth $85,577, compared with 3,230 
sets, valued at $150,610, in the like period of 
1948. An estimated 14,500 receivers are in 
use 


TELEVISION EXHIBITED AT MILAN, ITALY 


Approximately 100,000 persons attended 
the First International Television Exhibition 
and Technical Convention held in Milan, 
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Italy, during September 10-19, 1949. The 
number of exhibitors totaled 41, of which 18 
were American; 17, Italian; 3, British; and 3, 
French. The value of products exhibited ag- 
gregated $1,739,000. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIAN CONGO’S COTTON CROPS, EXPORTS, 
AND CONSUMPTION 


The 1949 cotton crop in the Belgian Congo 
may total 46,000 metric tons compared with 
43,600 tons in the calendar year 1948, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. Local observers 
predict that, as a result of the introduction 
of new varieties, production of cotton may 
increase in 1950 

Cotton-fiber exports in the first 5 months 
of 1949 totaled 17,656 tons. Exports in 1948 
amounted to 51,244 tons, shipments to Bel- 
gium totaling 30,054 tons; the United King- 
dom, 18,589; and Sweden, 1,333. Smaller 
amounts were shipped to other countries. 

Cotton consumption during the year ended 
July 31, 1949, has been estimated by local 
authorities at 6,000 tons 


BrAZIL’s EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOoDS 


Exports of cotton piece goods from Brazil 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 566 
metric tons, mostly to Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Paraguay Shipments to those countries 
totaled 161 tons, 234 tons, and 106 tons, re- 
spectively. Exports during the calendar year 
1948 amounted to 5,638 tons 

The exportation of cotton piece goods 
throughout 1948 and the first half of 1949 
suffered heavily because of Brazil's inability 
to sustain normal exports to Argentina, its 
principal customer, as a result of exchange 
difficulties and trade restrictions. Local trade 
circles expect that recent negotiations be- 
tween the two countries may lead to an 
improvement 


DEVELOP MENTS IN BURMA’S INDUSTRY: 
IMPORTS 


As part of its program to develop the 
cottage weaving industry in Burma, the Gov- 
ernment is importing 12,500,000 pounds of 
cotton yarn from Japan. The Government 
hopes also to build up the domestic cotton- 
textile industry A Government spinning 
and weaving mill now under construction at 
Thamaing, 7 miles north of Rangoon, is ex- 
pected to begin operations. in March 1950. 
A dyeing and bleaching plant may be added 
later. When the mill is in operation, it is 
expected to satisfy 7 percent of the demand 
for cloth in Burma. 

Imports of cotton cloth during the 10 
months October 1948 to July 1949, totaled 
16,489,000 yards, indicating a much smaller 
total for the fiscal year than for the past 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1948, when 
86,782,000 yards were imported. Yarn im- 
ports during the first 10 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounted to 1,139,000 pounds 
and thread imports, 508,000 pounds, exceed- 
ing the total imports in 1947-48 of 549,000 
pounds and 253,000 pounds, respectively. 


UsE oF CoTTON BAGS, CANADA 


Canadian bag manufacturers have been 
using printed cottons since the beginning of 
1949 with satisfactory results. Several of 
the Dominion’s leading flour mills are pack- 
aging goods in the new bags. Bag-company 
Officials believe that soon other commodities 
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also will be packaged in printed bags. When 
these bags are made up, they are joined 
with an easily removable chain stitch. La- 
bels are printed either on the bags with a 
special ink or on paper which is glued to the 
bags. When laundered, they can readily be 
made into dresses, blouses, kerchiefs, and 
other apparel. 


SITUATION IN INDIA’S INDUSTRY 


Production of cloth by mills in India in the 
period January~May 1949 totaled 1,666,657, 
000 yards, and output of yarn amounted to 
589,804,000 pounds. Compared with the like 
period of 1948, cloth production declined by 
13,514,000 yards. 

Mill consumption of cotton in bales of 392 
pounds net in the period September 1948 
through June 1949 (figures for the like period 
of 1947-48 in parentheses) was as follows: 
Indian cotton, 2,693,715 (2,242,862); Pakis- 
tan cotton, 335,386 (660,882); Egyptian, 302,- 
791 (252,516); and other foreign, 267,083 
(275,762). This represents an increase in 
Indian cotton of 20.1 percent and in Egyp- 
tian cotton, 20 percent; consumption of Pak- 
istan cotton declined nearly 50 percent and 
of other foreign cottons, by 3.2 percent. 

The importance of the Pakistan market for 
Indian textiles cannot be overemphasized. 
Early in the 1948-49 season, India and Pakis- 
tan reached an agrement on the supply of 
textiles in exchange for cotton. Under this 
agreement, India allocated 225,000,000 yards 
of cotton piece goods and 40,000,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn to Pakistan for the 1949-50 
season. Of this amount, which represents 
about 300,000 bales of cloth and 100,000 bales 
of yarn, only about 19,000 bales and 24,000 
bales, respectively, have been purchased by 
Pakistan. Actual shipments were stated to 
have amounted to only 10,000 bales of cloth 
and 8,000 of yarn. (One bale equals approxi- 
mately 1,500 yards of cloth or 400 pounds of 
yarn.) Inasmuch as releases for domestic 
consumption were planned on the assump- 
tion that Pakistan would purchase its entire 
quota, the unutilized allotment has contrib- 
uted to the mill stocks. Any continued drop 
in Pakistan's market for textiles would con- 
siderably affect the Indian textile industry. 

Shortly after the agreement was approved, 
Pakistan granted export licenses for cotton 
to at least 100 new firms in addition to 
issuing the established firms small quotas. 
Indian mills however, have been reluctant 
to buy from the new and unproved firms for 
various reasons, 

This situation caused a heavy accumula- 
tion of low-quality cloth in India, which 
forced some mills to reduce the number of 
shifts and others to close entirely. Unless 
stocks are reduced, further curtailment is 
expected. The Government of India con- 
ferred with the Central Advisory Council for 
Industries and with provincial premiers 
about the crisis at the end of July. The 
circumstances, they were told, were caused 
by delayed purchases by provincial buyers, 
alleged production of poor-quality cloth by 
mills, imports of superior foreign cloth and 
consequent decline in demand for domestic 
cloth, and reduced purchases by Pakistan. 
A seven-man committee to examine all ac- 
tual or intended closures of textile mills and 
to advise Government Officials of suitable 
remedial measures was appointed by the 
Bombay Provincial Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Effective July 28, 1949, the Government of 
India removed cotton yarn and piece goods 
from the list of items which could be im- 
ported freely from the sterling area. A to- 
tal of 11,800,000 yards of cloth was imported 
during June 1949 compared with 17,000,000 
in May 1949 and 1,600,000 in June 1948. Ex- 
ports of piece goods totaled 27,800,000 yards 
in June 1949 compared with 26,300,000 yards 


in May 1949 and 24,400,000 in June 1948. The 
abolition of the export duty from June 1 
and governmental measures to increase ex- 
ports were effective to the extent that June 
shipments to destinations other than Paki- 
stan were larger than in any other month 
since January 1949. 

No official announcement had been made 
as to India’s raw-cotton export policy for 
1949-50, but it was assumed that exports 
of short, rough cotton would be permitted 
as during the 1948-49 period. 


COTTON CROP, DEMAND, AND IMPORTS, 
SPAIN 


Spain’s 1949 cotton crop has been unoffi- 
cially estimated at 2,480 metric tons, a de- 
crease from the 6,657 tons obtained in 1948. 
The decline was attributed to the severe 
drought. 

About 95,819 tons of cotton were used in 
Spain from August 1, 1948, to July 31, 1949, 
and indications are that by the end of the 
current crop year, the rate of demand will 
approximate 100,000 tons. 

Imports during the crop year August 1, 
1948, to July 31, 1949, totaled 81,750 tons, of 
which 7,590, or approximately 9 percent were 
from the United States. Trade sources have 
estimated 1947-48 imports to have been 
about 80,000 tons, the United States partici- 
pating to the extent of from 3 to 5 percent. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN STATE OF KASHMIR 


The quantity of silk and silk waste (includ- 
ing pierced cocoons and fluff) produced in 
Kashmir during the financial year (April-— 
March) 1948-49 amounted to 156,000 pounds 
and 98,000 pounds, respectively. There was 
no export of silk yarn and silk waste from 
Kashmir during 1948-49. 

The outstanding development during the 
year was the continued decline in silk-yarn 
imports, almost to the vanishing point. In 
1947-48, such imports totaled 166,000 pounds, 
compared with 203,000 in 1946-47 and 909,000 
in 1939-40. Imports of raw silk, including 
a small quantity of cocoons, increased con- 
siderably but were still less than the prewar 
level of 2,020,000 pounds, 

Imports of raw silk rose from 769,000 
pounds in 1946-47 to 1,123,000 pounds in 
1947-48 and 1,380,000 pounds in 1948-49. 
Shipments from China dropped from 600,000 
pounds to 82,000 pounds, and imports from 
other countries, primarily Italy, increased to 
1,298,000 pounds in 1948-49 from 169,000 
pounds in 1946-47. Other imports of silk 
products in 1948-49 (with 1947-48 figures 
in parentheses) in pounds, were as follows: 
Hosiery, 7 (1,940); piece goods, 50,993 
(151,874); mixed piece goods, 175,126 (384,- 
995); thread, 1 (488); and other, 10,557 
(2,087,210). 


ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO INDUSTRY, 
POLAND 


Poland's 1949 crop of silk cocoons has been 
estimated at 90,000 gallons, compared with 
60,000 gallons in 1948. The silk industry is 
being encouraged by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture which provides silkworm eggs, mul- 
berry trees, and shrubs, advises breeders, and 
engages in scientific research in an effort to 
increase output. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


SWEDEN'S RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Swedish production of filament yarn in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 1,000 metric 
tons (of 2,204.6 pounds each); of spun rayon 
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Bizone, 
Cer- 
many 
Europe 
OEEC countries: 
Austria : 2, 158 
Belgium _-_- ee 940 
Denmark ie S43 
France. __- ae pase : 1, 924 
Gree ce. ns ™ — 7 as - = = e 202 
Iceland. ......- 
Ireland ; = 
Italy and Trieste. __._-- : 963 
Luxembourg..________._-- 1, 456 
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Switzerland__- : 156 
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Bizone_. - 
Saar 300 
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Subtotal OEEC . 14, 785 
Other countries: 
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Soviet Zone 1, 802 
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Czechoslovakia 
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Subitotal__. an tat =n 2 : 1, 953 
Total Europe_- 16, 738 
Africa: 
French North Africa _ 4 
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Total Africa _- ons 4 
Asi a 
China 
Japan 
Korea 
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Total Asia 
Oceania’ 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Other 
Total Oceania 
North America: 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
United States 
Other 
Total North America 
South and Central America, including Carib- 
bean Islands: 
Argentina 
srazil 
Chile 
Urugu 
Other 
Total » 
Grand total 16, 742 


See footnotes at end of table 


early part of 1948 to supplement sup- 
plies available from current production 
and imports. Consequently, actual con- 
sumption of solid fuels in these countries 
during 1948 was somewhat in excess of 
the indicated new supplies. 
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Preliminary indications are that new 
supplies of solid fuels in the OEEC coun- 
tries in Europe during the first half of 
1949 reached an annual rate of 473,500,- 
000 tons—31,000,000 tons above the 1948 
total. Coal production in these coun- 
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lignite, increased to an annual rate of 
450,000,000 tons, while net imports de- 
clined from 26,457,000 tons in 1948 to an 
annual rate of approximately 23,500,000 
tons during the first half of 1949. 
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See footnote it 


Production Programs for Fiscal 


Years 1918-19 and 1919—50 


Late in 1948 the OEEC countries, in- 
Cluding Turkey, estimated that 
Would produce 419,502,000 tons of hard 
coal (anthracite, bituminous, and sub- 
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Exporting countries 


they 


that production fell short of this fore- 
cast by approximately 5,500,000 tons, 
mainly because of the French coal strike 
in October and November of 1948, and 
the failure of the United Kingdom to 
achieve its target. In table 4. the fore- 
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bituminous) during the fiscal year casts are compared with actual produc- 
1948-49. Preliminary indications are tion. 


The production programs of the OEEC 
countries call for an output of 447,000.- 
000 tons of hard coal in the fiscal year 
1949-50—about 3.5 percent above the an- 
nual rate of production in the first half 
of 1949. 
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4 : 
215 Oceania 
Australia a”) 20 S9 
416 New Zealand 10 10 ) 9 5 59 
Other 55 24 24 79 
69 Total Oc 10 10 : 29 29 60 24 24 227 
North Am« 
: Canada 28, 616 28, 616 28, 782 
104 Newfound 143 366 509 514 
United Stats 438 438 438 
- Other 16 13 59 63 
hh = 
d Total No i 8 805 817 29, 622 29, 797 
4 South and Cy Am Hhean 
= Island 
175 Argentin i § 26 HH) 759 §2 S11 48 2,111 
Brazil 0) 0) 879 879 1,111 
Chile 31 31 2 46 
Uruguay Q } 47 47 l 139 
St Other 99 9 997 g IRT 
m2 ec A... Be 8 
= Total 0) ( 1,941 54 1, 995 59 3, 694 
52 Grand t 72 1.419 1.49] 2 762 1.104 S7 3, 953 60 48, 549 1, 307 49, 856 59 132, 246 
335 - 
87 bigncuding coal, cok id briquette for-ton basis and the coal equivalent of Estimated. 


2 The geographic « 


§ Determined 


‘ Difference be twee 
Imports from Czechoslovakia 


November 7. 


fron 
ol 


istribution of ¢ 
reported import 
‘n total rey 


' 


1949 


is partly estimated, 


\ports to all of Germany and the Bizone’s 


® Includes the Azores, Malta, and Cyprus in addition to other countries on the conti- 


nent, 


reported on the continent. 


‘ Includes the Canary, Madeira, and Cape Verdi Islands in addition to other countries 
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Taste 4.—Production of Hard Coal in 
OEEC Countries, Fiscal Year 1948—49 


[Thousands of metric tons] 


Pro- Actual 
Country grammed produc- 
produc- tion | 
tion 
Belgium - - -. 28, 000 
Paes... _...-| 50,000 
ee , eal Be eo 13, 500 
Bizone of Germany - 93, 065 
Netherlands  acpeieiiarnid gis 11, 750 
United Kingdom-_-_.__.....- a 218, 100 
Others ? yAe : MAS 5, O87 
Total_.... 419, 502 | 414, 027 


' 


1 Includes preliminary data for April-June 1949. 
2 Includes Austria, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Spitsber- 
gen, Sweden, and Turkey. 





Devaluation May Hurt 
Swiss Tourist Trade 


Switzerland’s important tourist trade is 
expected by officials to be adversely affected 
by the recent devaluation of foreign curren- 
cies. Undevalued Swiss currency, reports 
the American Legation at Bern, will make 
tourist visits to Switzerland less attractive 
to citizens of countries that have devalued. 
Inasmuch as 80 percent of all tourists visit- 
ing Switzerland have come from these coun- 
tries, this important source of revenue will 
be curtailed, 

While no “tourist franc” is foreseen, some 
form of Government aid to tourism is said 
to be “unavoidable” in the future. 


Venezuela Opens New Shipping 
Service to U. S. Gulf Ports 


The Venezuelan Navigation Co. (C. A. 
Venezolana de Navegacion) represented in 
the United States by the Isbrandtsen Co., 
Inc., has announced that during the latter 
part of November it will inaugurate a weekly 
cargo service between the United States Gulf 
ports of New Orleans, Houston, and Mobile 
and the Venezuelan ports of La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, and Maracaibo. The service 
will eventually include Galveston and any 
other United States or Venezuelan ports 
which circumstances may warrant. The 
American Embassy at Caracas reports further 
that the company’s four motorships— 
Tachira, Anzoategui, Falcon, and Nueva Es- 
parta—which are presently engaged on the 
New York-to-Venezuela route will be em- 
ployed in the new service. 

In place of these four ships the company 
will charter additional vessels with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 3,500 tons, similar to the 
S. S. Danvig now chartered from Denmark, 
for use on the New York-Venezuela route. 
This service, which already includes the 
ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, will 
be extended to include Maracaibo and even- 
tually any other Venezuelan port required by 
importers. As at present, there will be a 
sailing each Friday from New York City. 
Rates charged by the company will continue 
to be essentially those set by the United 
States Atlantic & Gulf-Netherlands West In- 
dies and Venezuela Conference in 1946, with- 
out the surcharges put into effect in May 
1949, and without the 10-percent surcharge 
for La Guaira currently charged by the Con- 
ference vessels. Cargo will be accepted for 
any Venezuelan port included in the com- 
pany’s domestic route on a through bill of 
lading without extra charge, transshipment 
to one of the company’s coastwise vessels 
being made at Puerto Cabello. 
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Air-Transport Agreements 


Air-Transport agreements were recently 
signed between Finland and Norway, Finland 
and Denmark, and Greece and the Republic 
of the Philippines. English translations of 
these agreements are on file in the Transpor- 
tation and Communications Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., where they may 
be examined. 


French Railroads To 
Offer Autorail Service 


Individual groups of pilgrims to Rome dur- 
ing 1950 will be able to charter “autorails” 
which accommodate from 40 to 100 passen- 
gers, according to plans announced by French 
railroads. This is in addition to the possi- 
bility of chartering, by larger groups, of 
special trains. 


Italy’s Tourist Traffic Increases 


Tourist travel in Italy is booming this 
year, judging from reports of tourist volume 
during the first 6 months compared with the 
same period in 1948. The figure of 1,273,000 
visitors from other countries approaches the 
1938 record of 1,756,000 during the first 6 
months, and is approximately 870,000 over 
the 1948 figure, 


Hong Kong Electric Co. To 
Increase Generating Capacity 


The Hong Kong Electric Co. will step up 
its total generating capacity from 72,500 kilo- 
watts to 92,500 kilowatts by 1953 to keep pace 
with the colony’s expansion, according to the 
American Consulate General at Hong Kong. 
The company is also converting from coal to 
oil firing. It is understocd that the gener- 
ating plant is being worked to capacity and 
that during peak hours the company is com- 
pelled to impose restrictions on certain in- 
dustrial loads. 


Dominican Republic 
Admits Business Travelers 
With Tourist Cards 


Americans visiting the Dominican Repub- 
lic on business may now enter without a visa, 
provided they have a tourist card, under 
certain conditions, reports the American 
Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. The business 
traveler may enter with the tourist card if 
his visit is only to obtain information re- 
garding his business or to conduct an audit. 
Persons entering for other business reasons, 
or to accept employment, must have a valid 
passport and visa. 











(Continued from p. 23) 


With the restoration of normal conditions 
in sea traffic, the Israel Ship Owners’ Pool 
(established as an emergency organization 
14 months ago) has decided to suspend activ- 
ities as of August 31, 1949. Various members 
of the organization are continuing their 
operations independently. 

Porterage and lighterage fees in Israel ports 
were reduced during August. The American 
shipping line that ships the largest amount 


of cargo between the United States anq Israe] 
has reduced charges from $22.50 per ton to 
$18.00 per ton. 

Equipment for the erection of a large air. 
craft repair shop at Lydda Airport has been 
purchased by the Government. Weekly air 
services between Great Britain and Israe| 
have been resumed by the British Overseas 
Airways Company. A new policy Curtailiy 
flights of irregular foreign air carriers Was 
advanced by the Israel Government, 

The Israel Communication Center, includ. 
ing radiogram and radio-photo services, Wags 
established recently at Tel-Aviv. An average 
of 1,500 radio-telegrams is despatched daily, 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Government housing program pro- 
gressed rapidly during August. By the end 
of the month, a total of over 10,000 smal] 
wooden houses (some of which were Swedish 
prefabricated houses and some locally con. 
structed) had been completed. In addition, 
about 15,000 concrete buildings for housing 
purposes are either under construction or 
have already been erected. 

A scheme providing for the erection of 
6,000 houses for veteran members has been 
started by the housing companies of the Gen. 
eral Federation of Labor (Histadrut). It is 
intended to supply 2!,-room apartments, 
with bathroom and kitchen, at the price of 
I£$1,000 of which 50 percent is to be paid by 
the tenant and the remainder to be financed 
by mortgages. 

Construction on wide scale providing 
for 20,000 work-days monthly is being under. 
taken by the Tel-Aviv Municipality. Plans 
comprise the erection of a bridge to join the 
built-up area with the new industrial center 
to the east of the city, the construction of 
a road from Tel-Aviv to Nathanya, the widen- 
ing of the Tel-Aviv-Petah-Tikvah road, and 
the construction of a sewerage system in a 
densely populated quarter. The construc. 
tion of 15 school buildings and a maternity 
hospital is envisaged. Total expenditure on 

schemes will amount to 
I£950,000. 


those about 

The Government has announced its inten- 
tion to entrust the execution of large-scale 
public works to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labor and Solel 
Boneh, the leading construction organiza- 
tion of the Histadrut Private contractors 
object to the plan which, in their opinion, will 
lead to a monopoly in favor of the Histadrut 
organization. 

FINANCE 


Currency in circulation increased from 
I1£42,882,600 at the end of July 1949 to 
I£44,390,000 on August 31, 1949. Cover for 
the currency, for the first time, includes 
land bonds (in addition to foreign currency 
balances, Palestine currency notes and treas- 
ury bills) to the extent of I£3,504,000, ac- 
cording to the August 31 report of the issuing 
bank. 

Activities of the Knesset (assembly) dur- 
ing August included the approval of the 
budget (ordinary budget, 1I£35,400,000; ex- 
traordinary budget, I£55,000,000), the adop- 
tion of new laws for the imposition of estate, 
property betterment, absorbtion, and income 
taxes. The Knesset also decided to raise the 
rate of company taxation from 40 percent to 
50 percent and to impose taxes on coopera- 
tive societies. Exceptions will be granted 
by the Minister of Finance only to enter- 
prises important to public welfare. 

The power of the Minister of Finance to 
adjust customs duties and excise rates has 
been prolonged for an indefinite period, sub- 
ject only to approval by the Knesset 2 months 
after the adjustment. The powers were 
granted after the Knesset had approved an 
order of the Minister of Finance which 
raised the tobacco and liquor excise. 
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Deposits to be made by insurance com- 
anies operating in Israel have been in- 
creased to 1£10,000 for activities in the field 
of life insurance and third-party risk in- 
surance, and to I£3,000 for every other branch 
of the insurance business. Deposits are to 
be made in cash or in national or war-loan 
securities OF General Mortgage Bank 


Debentures. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade agreement between Israel and Fin- 
land was concluded during August under 
which imports into Israel, including news- 
print paper, cardboard, plywood, wood for 
citrus boxes and prefabricated houses, at a 
yalue of I£800,000 were envisaged. Finland 
will receive payment by hard currency in the 
amount of 1£240,000 and a part of I1£100,000 
to cover the transfer of funds or capital of 
Jewish immigrants from Finland, and by 
Israel exports totaling 1£460,000 which will 
include citrus concentrates, edible oils, 
chemicals, artificial teeth, and woolen goods. 


INDUSTRY 


An Institute of Production Efficiency was 
established during August by the Israel Man- 
ufacturers Association and the Histadrut with 
the object of observing actual production effi- 
ciency standards in other countries and intro- 
ducing new methods to increase local pro- 
duction efficiency. 

A modern mechanized plant for cleaning 
and sorting seeds, with a capacity of 10 tons 
of seeds per hour has started operations. 
This plant will enable local produce to supply 
90 percent of the seeds needed. 

A fertilizer plant with a capitalization of 
1£500,000 is now in operation. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 30 tons of sulphuric 
acid and 3 tons of oleum, and a capacity per 
shift of 30 tons of superphosphates. In addi- 
tion to these products (which are currently 
being produced), the plant will produce po- 
tassium sulphates and dicalcium sulphates 
in the near future 


LABOR 


Unemployment increased from 23,600 in 
June to a July figure of 25,850 persons, of 
which two-thirds were agricultural or un- 
skilled workers. Some 45,000 additional im- 
migrants and ex-servicemen are expected to 
press on the labor market by the end of the 
year; to aid in their absorption into the econ- 
omy, the Government is expected to provide 
a public-works program which will include 
construction, building, and industrial and 
agricultural activities. The program is ex- 
pected to provide work to an extent of 15 
days monthly. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SILVER ARTICLES: EXEMPTED From 15 
PERCENT EXPORT SURTAX IF PROPERLY 
STAMPED AND TAKEN OUT BY TOURISTS 


The Mexican general export surtax of 15 
percent ad valorem has been removed from 
silver articles taken out of Mexico by tourists 
provided the articles bear the “Stamp” of 
the National Union of Silver Industrialists 
of Mexico, according to a report dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Mexico City. 

Originally this ruling was to have become 
effective on September 30, 1949, but the ef- 
fective date has been changed to November 
1, 1949, according to a later airgram from 
the Embassy. From November 1, 1949, all 
Silver articles taken out by tourists will pay 
the 15 percent ad valorem export surtax if 


November 7, 1949 


the article does not bear the “Stamp” of the 
Union. Commercial shipments pay the sur- 
tax whether or not the silver articles bear 
the “Stamp” of the Union. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18, 1948, for announcement of estab- 
lishment of Mexican 15 percent export 
surtax. | 


MODIFICATION OF OFFICIAL VALUATIONS ON 
IMPORTS 


A Ministry of Finance circular, signed Sep- 
tember 8, 1949, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 23, 1949, established 
Price List No. 8 which modifies official valua- 
tions applicable to items classified under 
three fractions of the Mexican Import Duty 
Tariff, according to an airgram dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. 

The fractions involved are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


| 


ve Old | New 

he Product valu- | valu- 
tion r s 

ations ations 

3. 23.02 | Sulfur: Pesos | Pesos 

Pulverized_______.100 g. k. | 31.00 | 31.00 

In other form do 31. 00 17.70 


Pneumatic rubber balls over 
55 mm. without exceeding 66 
mm, in diameter, weighing 
more than 45 grams but not 
exceeding 55 grams, also those 
weighing up to 75 grams 
covered with fabrics or felt 

x 88.60 | 27.00 

7. 56. 31 Mats and fabries of twisted | 

paper containing threads of | 

cotton, hemp, or wool, n. s 

sq.m.-.| 19. 45 | 7.10 

| 


The circular carries the usual provision 
that in the case of merchandise presently 
in customs pending clearance, ad valorem 
import duties will be levied on the basis of 
the revised official prices or the invoice value, 
whichever is higher. 
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tion of plastic materials using vinylic resins, 
plasticizers for plastic materials using vinylic 
resins, calcium carbide, chlorine and soda, 
finished articles of plastic material, chlori- 
nated insecticides, acetylene and chlorine de- 
rivatives; also interested in the machinery 
and equipment for these chemical industries. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of Oc- 
tober via New York for a 3-months visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Fairfax, 116 East 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Springfield (Mass). 

52. Italy—-Marco Buitoni, representing So- 
cieta Anonima Giovanni & Fratelli Butoni 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Sansepolcro, Province of Arezzo, is in- 
terested in purchasing packaging machines 
and machinery for making macaroni, Sched- 
uled to arrive November 22, via New York, for 
a 3-months visit. U.S. address: c/o Giovanni 
Buitoni, 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Chicago. 

53. Italy—Vittorio Grassi, representing So- 
cieta Anonima Disa (manufacturer), Via 
Petrarca, 8, Milan; and Vis Novara, Magentia 
(Milan), is interested in the export of fuel 
injection pumps, parts and accessories; and 


the import of machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of fuel injection pumps; 
also, desires technical information on the 
above equipment. Scheduled to arrive the 
latter part of October via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Carlo 
Mayer, 44 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelplia, Pittsburgh. 

54. Netherlands—L. G. W. van Ulden, rep- 
resenting Leidsche Kamgaren Industrie, 13 
Wittesingel, Leiden, is interested in purchas- 
ing textile machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
about November 10, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o McDowal 
Associates, Norwich, Conn. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Algeria. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Mexico. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Ceylon. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Dentists—Colombia. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Foreign-Credit Information and Brokers 
Who Deal in Exchange—Colombia. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Sweden. 

Glue Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Colombia. 

Hospitals—Liberia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, and 
Importers—Guatemala. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Honduras. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Spain. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Italy. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—New- 
foundland. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Cuba, 

Motion-Picture Theaters—El Salvador. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Morocco. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Canada. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Morocco. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Petroleum Industry—Tunisia, 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Venezuela. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Sewing Machines, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Stove Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Sugar Mills—Jamaica. 

Wire, Ferrous and Nonferrous, Manufac- 
turers and Fabricators—Netherlands. 


Imports and 
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yarn, 1,900 tons; and of staple fiber, 6,000 
tons. The figures for the full year 1948 are 
1,700 tons, 3,500 tons, and 10,300 tons, re- 
spectively. The 1948 output of filament yarn 
covered about 30 percent and of spun rayon 
yarn, about 76 percent, of the Swedish re- 
quirements; output of staple fiber left a 
considerable surplus for export. The comple- 
tion next year of a new plant at Valberg is 
expected to raise filament-yarn production 
to the point where about 80 percent of the 
country’s needs will be satisfied. 

Imports of filament yarn increased to 2,201 
tons in the first 7 months of 1949 from 2,055 
in the like period of 1948, according to the 
Swedish Board of Trade. Imports of spun 
rayon yarn declined, amounting to 564 and 
636 tons, respectively. Staple-fiber imports 
fell from 130 tons in the 1948 period to 62 
tons in January—July 1949. In keeping with 
the current Swedish foreign-trade policy, 
1949 imports have been taken, insofar as 
possible, from soft-currency sources. 

Production of rayon piece goods in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 2,200 tons or 
filament-rayon fabrics and 1,500 tons of 
spun-rayon fabrics. Totals were 3,900 and 
2,800 tons, respectively, in all of 1948. Out- 
put this year and in 1948 covered approxi- 
mately 83 percent of Sweden’s needs for 
rayon-filament fabrics and 80 percent of 
spun-rayon-fabric requirements. 


U. K.’s RAYON PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


More progress in rayon production in the 
United Kingdom was made during the first 
half of 1949 than was made during 1948. 
Output of rayon in January—June 1949 to- 
taled 134,800,000 pounds compared with 116,- 
000,000 in the like period of 1948. 

Rayon-yarn imports during the first 6 
months of 1949 (including filament, spun 
rayon, and mixture yarns) rose to 1,084,272 
pounds compared with 866,789 pounds in the 
preceding 6 months and 962,954 pounds in 
the first half of 1948. Imports of foreign 
staple fiber and waste increased still further 
in the January-June 1949 period, amount- 
ing to 8,145,535 pounds against 4,886,305 
pounds in the like period of 1948. France 
is understood to supply most of the filament 
which comprises the bulk of these imports; 
most of the rayon staple comes from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, with Norway, 
Austria, and Italy supplying the remainder. 

Rayon exports in the first 6 months of 
1949, in pounds) January-June 1948 figures 
in parentheses) were as follows: Rayon single 
yarns, 12,032,119 (9,905,220); doubled rayon 
yarn, 309,537 (352,119); staple fiber, not in- 
cluding waste, 8,780,658 (10,286,627); other 
rayon waste, 2,109,235 (651,228). Shipments 
to Canada were well maintained, but smaller 
purchases from the United States accounted 
for the drop in total exports. Other smaller 
markets for United Kingdom staple are Uru- 
guay, India, Australia, and Denmark. 


W ool and Products 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Canada’s 1949 wool production has been 
unofficially estimated at 10,200,000 pounds 
compared with 11,900,000 in 1948 and 14,- 
000,000 in 1947. It represents little more 
than one-half of the 19,300,000 pounds pro- 
duced in 1945 and is the smallest annual 
output in Canada since records have been 
kept. Of the 1949 estimate, 7,500,000 pounds 
are of shorn wool and 2,700,000 of pulled 
wool, compared with 8,400,000 and 3,500,000 
pounds, respectively, in 1948. Canadian out- 
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put of wool represents only about one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the amount required. 

Wool imports and exports in the first 7 
months of 1949 and in the like period of 
1948, are shown in the accompanying table. 

Imports of yarn and cloth, mostly from the 
United Kingdom, in the January—July 1949 
period (figures for the 1948 period in par- 
entheses), were as follows (in pounds): 
Yarns, 2,122,000 (2,506,000); overcoatings, 
306,000 (438,000); tweeds, 398,000 (728,000) ; 
worsteds and serges, 6,053,000 (5,287,000); 
and other fabrics and clothing of wool, 
2,221,000 (2,778,000). 


Canada’s Imports and Exports of Wool, 
January—July 1948 and 1949 


{In thousand pounds] 


Imports Exports 
Item —_—— 
1948 1949 1948 | 1949 


Greasy wool 13, 488 |10, 362 605 531 
Washed or scoured 11,433 | 8,305 ( 123 
Pulled or sliped 1,530 1, 466 M 
Noils_. 346 406) 41s 192 
Tops (worsted 10,731 | 7,627 1s9 61 
Garnetted wool waste 93 243 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 


WOOL-PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The final estimate of 1948-49 (July 1 to 
June 30) production of wool in the Union 
of South Africa, including Basutoland and 
South West Africa, was 219,008,440 pounds 
net weight, of which 15,096,884 pounds were 
Karakul. This compares with an estimate 
of 214,000,000 pounds for 1949-50. Ship- 
ments to the United States totaled 14,440,- 
649 pounds of greasy wool and 427,844 pounds 
of scoured wool from July 1948 through Au- 
gust 1949. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


EXPORTS OF HENEQUEN AND HENEQUEN 
BaGs, EL SALVADOR 


The total area planted to henequén in El 
Salvador in 1949 was estimated at 18,000 
acres and output in the first 6 months of the 
year, approximately 3,200,000 pounds. 

About 432,648 kilograms (953,816 pounds) 
of henequén fiber were exported during the 
first half of 1949, according to official foreign- 
trade statistics All went to the United 
States, except 2,193 kilograms to Italy. Ex- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1949 were 
greater than the 113,524 kilograms shipped 
during the like period of 1948 and 314,570 
kilograms shipped during all of 1948. Al- 
though success of the campaign against the 
black-spot disease of henequén may have re- 
sulted in a larger proportion of high-quality 
fiber suitable for export than existed a year 
ago, the principal reason for the heavier ex- 
ports appeared to have been the liquidation 
of stocks in the hands of the larger pro- 
ducers. 

Exports of henequén bags in January-June 
1949 totaled 44,286 kilograms compared with 
42.746 in the like period of 1948; ex- 
ports of other henequén products amounted 
to 55,133 kilograms and 35,407 kilograms, re- 
spectively. 


Wearing Apparel 


OUTPUT AND IMPORTS OF HATS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Output of hats in the two small hat- 
manufacturing establishments in the Do- 


minican Republic amounts to about 2,000 
dozen annually. Domestic consumption has 
been estimated at 8,000 dozen of WOO!l-felt 
hat bodies and felt hats a year. 

Imports of wool-felt hat bodies during 194g 
totaled 14,824, of which the United States 
supplied 14,752 (which had possibly origi. 
nated in Italy) and Puerto Rico, 72. Prices 
of United States hat bodies are higher than 
similar Italian products, and for this reason 
preference is given to the Italian hat bodies, 
according to local hat manufacturers, 

Imports of men's trimmed wool-felt hats 
in 1948 were estimated at 30,387 units; 
women's, 131; and children’s, 408. Imports 
of untrimmed hats for men totaled 1,634 
units; women's, 5; children’s, 1,327; and hats 
for the military services, 3,465. The Uniteg 
States supplied the largest amount, the tota) 
being 51,384 units with an export value gf 
$52,108. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


UNITED STATES MARKET FOR CUBAN Cicars 


The Cuban Tobacco Commission, after a 
market survey made in the United States in 
April 1949, indicated that it had reached the 
following conclusions: 

(1) In order to sell more Cuban cigars in 
the United States, costs must be reduced 
and introduction of cigar-making machinery 
should therefore be delayed no longer; 

(2) Distributive channels should be re. 
organized so that Cuban cigars may be avail- 
able at all times in all United States outlets; 

(3) A constant and methodical advertis- 
ing campaign should be initiated to bring 
home to the United States consumer that 
Cuban cigars are within everybody's reach 
regardless of income. 

The booklet, entitled, “Urgent Need For 
Revising Our Tobacco Trade with the United 
States,’ contains an outline of the Commis- 
sions’s findings with respect to (a) the pe- 
tential market for Cuban cigars, (b) pres- 
ent distributive arrangements, which are 
unsatisfactory in that they cover extensive 
territory which exclusive representatives 
cannot successfully cover, and (c) taste for 
Cuban cigars, which the Commission believes 
could be developed by aggressive advertising 
and sales campaigns 

Among the statements of interest are 
that demand now is for low-priced cigars, 
particularly in areas where war income is no 
longer prevalent; and that many United 
States cigar distributors are under the im- 
pression that Tampa and Habana cigars are 
alike, whereas other distributors believe that 
Tampa cigars are as good as Habana cigars 
and a switch to the imported product is not 
warranted 


TosBacco ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, GREECE 


As of September 6, the Greek Ministry of 
Agriculture estimated the 1949 crop of to- 
bacco at 101,400,000 pounds, 25 percent above 
that of 1948. The Hellenic Tobacco Board's 
estimate was 103,600,000 pounds. The Minis- 
try set 1948 production at 81,000,000 pounds. 





Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft) imported into Malaya during the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 18,888,614 
Straits dollars. Of this quantity, vehicles 
valued at 2,518,196 Straits dollars came from 
the United States. Exports of vehicles from 
Malaya during the same period amounted to 
3,787,831 Straits dollars. (1 Straits dollar= 
US$0.47 in the period covered by this report.) 
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